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Long imprisoned in a concentration camp, somewhere 


in Germany, the man who inspired “‘Pastor Hall” 
continues to carty on his crusade against Hitlerism 
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I Saw Niemoeller Reborn 


ANONYMOUS 


ws I First heard Martin 
Niemoeller preach, I did not 
know him personally. That was 
toward the end of 1936, shortly 
before the Ges- 
tapo arrested me. 

A friend and I 
drove out early 
that Sunday 
morning to Dah- 
lem, a residential 
suburb of Berlin, 
where Niemoel- 
ler’s little church 
stood. It was al- 
ready filled with 
eager crowds — 
bankers, high army officers, small 
business men, workers, artists, 
writers and actors. There were 
many agents of the Gestapo, too. 
This morning he began his ser- 
mon challengingly, ““My breth- 
ren, and members of the Gestapo!” 


“Not you, Herr Hitler, but God is my 
Fuehrer.”” With such words, Pastor Mar- 
tin Niemoeller harangued the German dic- 
tator right up until the summer of 1937. 
What happened then, of course, is familiar 
history to all. Niemoeller, whose following 
numbered in the millions, was imprisoned, 
finally acquitted—and then rearrested. Since 
1938 the world has had little actual news 
of him—until now, when for the first time 
he speaks, through the pen of a man who 
was beside him in prison. Naturally, the 
bearer of Martin Niemoeller’s message must 
remain anonymous, Like all former prison- 
ers of the Gestapo, he has been warned that 
his relatives in Germany will pay dearly, 
Should he be so unwise as to talk out of turn. 


He did not talk as you would 
expect a pastor to speak. There 
was nothing smooth and persua- 
sive about his voice. His sermon 
was brief, clear 
and objective. 
But the things he 
said gave us 
hope. For during 
those years he 
represented the 
only force openly 
protesting against 
Hitler. 

About six 
months later he 
was arrested. 

Most of us who saw him in 
prison are either still there or 
dead. I am one of the very few 
who finally got out. The story I 
want to tell is not the old story of 
how the Nazis torture one man. 

For the fate of Martin Niemoel- 
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ler is not merely the fate of an in- 
dividual. What happened to him 
proves that a man can be im- 
prisoned and still be a victor; that 
another can be dictator of half 
the world and still lose the de- 
cisive battle. 


Wen I saw Niemoeller again 
at the Oranienburg concentration 
camp in July, 1937, he looked 
bad. His cheeks were sunken, and 
he had lost weight. But even more 
pitiful was his clothing. Although 
he wore the same grotesque trous- 
ers and jacket, the same cap, point- 
ed like a medie- 
val court jester’s 
—somehow these 
clothes seemed 
more incongru- 
ous on him than 
on the rest of us. 

During those 
months, the fad 
at Oranienburg 
was to shoot pris- 
oners trying to 
escape, which 
meant anyone approaching closer 
than six yards to the barbed wire 
fence. 

One evening as we were return- 
ing from work, a guard called to 
an elderly prisoner, “Come here, 
I want to tell you something.” 
Slowly the man began to walk 





toward the wire. Didn’t he see 
that the guard had raised his rifle, 
was aiming at him? Perhaps he 
did not want to see. 

But Niemoeller saw. In a mo- 
ment he was at the old man’s side, 
and the two collapsed in a heap 
on the ground as the guard’s shot 
went over their heads. 

The old man began to sob. The 
SA man at the gate said mock- 
ingly, ““Maybe tomorrow. I can 
wait.”? Only Niemoeller seemed 
unmoved. His eyes seemed to look 
far away into the distance. At 
such moments there was a dignity 
and nobility 
about him. He 
was strong and 
invincible. 


THREE MONTHS 
later, in October, 
1937, I met him 
again. This time 
we were alone in 
an anteroom of 
the Moabit jail. 

He was utterly 
changed. Somehow I felt that he 
had no strength left. “Are you 
ill?” I asked. 

He shook his head and attempt- 
ed to smile. ““No—I’m hungry. 
It’s a silly thing to say, isn’t it? 
But I am hungry, all the time. 
Nights I can’t sleep for hunger.” 
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He told me he had been deprived 
of the privilege most prisoners had 
to buy additional food in the can- 
teen. He had to live on the ordi- 
nary rations—which were not in- 
tended to keep body and soul to- 
gether. He was even forbidden to 
smoke. 

We were silent for a long time. 
Suddenly Niemoeller began to 
talk—like a starving man—in a 
torrent of confused words. 

After his arrest, I gathered from 
his words, he had been taken to 
the Gestapo headquarters. There 
he had been promised his release 
if he pledged in writing to support 
Hitler’s regime. At this time he 
had been treated quite decently; 
the hearing was more like a busi- 
ness conference. Then, when he 
refused to sign, he was transferred 
to Oranienburg where he was 
again offered his liberty. When he 
again refused, he was charged with 
high treason. 

As Niemoeller finished his out- 
burst, he sat staring at the floor, 
buried in thought. There was no 
doubt about it; the Gestapo had 
succeeded. Here sat a broken man. 


FROM THEN on I saw Martin 
Niemoeller every day during our 
“leisure hour,” which generally 
began at nine o’clock. He was al- 
ways hungry. Sometimes I man- 


aged to get a piece of sausage or 
bread to him which I was allowed 
to buy in the canteen. 

Everything possible was done 
to break him. When he asked for 
Kant and Schopenhauer from the 
prison library, he was told that 
Kant and Schopenhauer were not 
proper reading for him. Instead, 
they sent him Mein Kampf. 

But they could not break him— 
not with abuse. The uncertainty, 
though, was far more trying. He 
began to despair because his case 
never came to trial. It was post- 
poned again and again until it 
seemed the trial would never come. 

Most of the other prisoners hat- 
ed Niemoeller because he was a 
former navy officer and because 
he had once belonged to the Nazi 
Party. Once I asked him how he 
had become a Nazi. 

He smiled. “Sometimes I ask 
myself the same question. Perhaps 
you are too young to understand 
how we officers of the old navy 
felt after the peace of Versailles. 
That treaty simply had to be ab- 
rogated if there was to be any 
peaceful solution to the European 
problem. Many of us thought Hit- 
ler was the man to do it. But we 
were mistaken. And when I saw 
I was mistaken, I left the Party.” 

As Christmas approached, the 
mood of the prisoners grew stead- 
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ily worse. Many, not knowing 
whether they would ever come to 
trial, broke under the strain of 
their long imprisonment. They had 
long since ceased to wonder what 
the outcome of their trials would 
be; they simply longed for them 
to take place, so that their fate 
might be finally decided. 

Niemoeller was no exception. I 
tried to cheer him up by remind- 
ing him of his loyal congregation, 
and his eyes momentarily sparkled. 
But then, suddenly, his features 
seemed to dissolve; his face turned 
grey, and the corners of his mouth 
twisted painfully. In a low voice 
he said, ““My congregation, my 
people. You see, it was easy when 
my people believed in me, gath- 
ered about me. I was not alone 
then.” 

His head sank. Slowly he walked 
away from me. 

During the next few days he 
avoided me, keeping pretty much 
to himself. Finally, as we were 
returning to our cells one day, I 
asked him whether anything had 
happened. He shook his head. 

“No,” he said, ‘“‘nothing has 
happened—nothing will ever 
change. If we only knew . . .” 

**Knew how long it will last?” 

**No. Knew why we are here.” 

**But you are here because you 
choose to be,”’ I said. 





*‘Because I choose to be?” 

“Certainly. If you promised to- 
morrow that you would no longer 
preach against Hitler, you’d be 
released immediately.” 

He did not seem to hear my 


last words. In astonishment he 
stared at me. 

Three days later came the 
change. 


On THAT morning, Niemoeller 
seemed possessed of a businesslike 
resoluteness I had never seen be- 
fore in him. 

He smiled. ‘Do you remember 
some time ago when I told you 
about my congregation? How 
happy I was then because those 
people believed in me? Remem- 
ber how I told you that I was 
never alone in those days?” 

I nodded. 

“Well, now I suddenly find that 
I am not alone now, either. No 
one is ever really alone.”’ 

A few moments later he had 
approached one of the other pris- 
oners who was standing alone. At 
first the man would not talk. But 
Niemoeller followed him, talking 
persistently. And while I couldn’t 
hear what was being said, I could 
see the other prisoner was answer- 
ing sullenly, in monosyllables. But 
gradually he loosened up; his 
words flowed more freely. Soon 
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the two were walking up and 
down the yard together, complete- 
ly engrossed in their conversation. 

This scene was repeated often 
during the following weeks. But 
every day it was a different pris- 
oner with whom Niemoeller struck 
up a conversation. Sometimes I 
heard fragments of the conversa- 
tions; sometimes I joined Niemoel- 
ler and his new friend. 

The beginning was always hard, 
but Niemoeller refused to be dis- 
couraged. Gradually the other 
prisoners began to talk, often to 
their own astonishment. 

In rain or snow we walked up 
and down with him, disregarding 
the suspicious looks of the guards. 
During the first few weeks Nie- 
moeller himself said little. He let 
us speak freely of our hopes and 
fears for our loved ones who wait- 
ed in despair for us “outside.” 
Our suspicions of Niemoeller had 
vanished. Now, all of us felt that 
he was our friend. 

One morning he said, “Fear is 
our greatest enemy. Yes, I must 
admit I’ve often been afraid dur- 
ing these past months . . . and 
at the same time I never for a 
moment thought I was a coward.” 

He smiled faintly. ‘‘Strange, 
isn’t it?” he said. “The more I 
think about it, the more I wonder. 
In the war I was the commander 
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of a submarine that sank more 
than 50,000 tons of Allied ship- 
ping. It was no easy life. And yet 
the hour before my first sermon 
was worse. Then I was really 
afraid. How could I know whether 
what I wanted to say was the 
Word of God? How could I ever 
be sure?” 

He fell silent and stared ab- 
stractedly at the prison wall as we 
walked. Then he went on, “That 
first time was the hardest. Nothing 
else required quite so much cour- 
age. Not even going to prison. 
Yes, at first I was afraid of prison. 
But when [ think of what really 
lay behind this fear, I realize that 
it was not worth fearing. In every 
century there are a few men who 
rule by violence. It is bad, but it 
does not last forever. Soon it will 
be only an evil memory. Shall we 
fear such a transitory thing?” 

We hardly realized that he had 
begun to talk about himself. For 
when he talked about himself, he 
was really speaking for all of us. 
Nor did we realize that his tone 
had changed completely. There 
was no longer any uncertainty in 
it. When Niemoeller spoke now, 
he was clear and plain, and there 
was an undertone of hardness. 

He said much more to us. 
‘Don’t surrender,” he told us, 
“don’t lose faith in the things 
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you’ve believed in all your lives. 
Don’t go over to the enemy in 
your hearts just because he hap- 
pens to be in power at the mo- 
ment!” 

A few of us were permitted to 
go from cell to cell and take orders 
for the purchases that could be 
made in the canteen. In this way 
we passed on Niemoeller’s words. 
Once he said, ““What is man? A 
wave that levels out, a shadow 
that disappears with the sun. 
Death is the way that leads to 
God.” And we spread the word. 

I know all this sounds too 
weighty and dramatic, and now 
that I come to say these words, it 
is hard for me. But then they were 
the very words we needed. And 
Niemoeller was the very man we 
needed. 

Our lawyers thought we had all 
gone mad. Oddly enough, there 
were still lawyers in Germany who 
had the courage to defend us. 
These men visited us often, and 
they were accustomed to finding 
us in despair. It astounded them 
to find us composed and hopeful. 


Those of us whose wives were 
allowed to visit told them of Nie- 
moeller, and we asked them to 
pass on the words he had given us. 
*‘What is man? A wave that levels 
out, a shadow that disappears with 
the sun. Death is the way that 
leads to God.” And our congrega- 
tion broke through the walls of 
the prison. Niemoeller’s words 
rang throughout Germany. 


FINALLY, early in February, 
1938, I was transferred back to 
Oranienburg. I never saw Martin 
Niemoeller again. 

Only a few high-ranking Nazis 
and those who lived in the concen- 
tration camp know what has be- 
come of him. I don’t even know 
whether he is dead or alive now. 
But I do know that he will never 
really die. For he represents some- 
thing immortal. He is the eternal 
revolt of the spirit, the challenge 
of faith to the tyranny of brute 
force. 

The very existence of a Nie- 
moeller is the best proof that the 
Hitlers will not rule forever. 


Laconisms of Ambrose Bierce 


‘THE DANGER OF BLUFFING— The 
hardest tumble a man can take 
is to fall over his own bluff. 


So LOUD AND SO WRONG—To be 
positive means being mistaken 
at the top of one’s voice. 
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Our modern aeronautical engineers have designs 
for airplanes that crowd the laws of Nature—but 
they have yet to find supermen who can fly them 
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Stukas Are Slowpokes 


by MicHaeEt Evans 


ry THE secret drafting boards 
of the world’s best aeronau- 
tics laboratories you can see tenta- 
tive blueprints for airplanes which 
the experts will tell you could fly 
possibly 650-miles an hour at 
stratosphere altitudes. These air- 
planes would drive all others from 
the sky and win the war hands 
down. 

**Why don’t you build these air- 
planes?” you ask the engineers. 

They shrug their shoulders. 
*‘Superman is only a cartoon char- 
acter,” they say. ““Who could fly 
such a ship?” 

At last, man, the intellectual, 
the incomparable creator and in- 
ventor, has reached a point at 
which his mind can create and 
devise a machine which his feeble 
body is incapable of controlling. 

The simple fact is this. The 
human body is constructed to pro- 


pel itself at maximum speed of 
about ten seconds per hundred 
yards. That is tops for man muscle 
power. The best military airplanes 
now built can fly more than 400- 
miles an hour and power-dive at 
550. They are within 100 miles of 
the theoretic limit of 650 miles, at 
which an airplane would approxi- 
mately equal the speed of sound 
(at that speed sound waves would 
brake the airplane, because the 
plane could not fly faster than 
the waves left the propeller). 
Curiously, so far as is now 
known, pure speed—whether 100 
miles an hour or 500 miles an 
hour—has no effect on the human 
body. But the shock of sudden 
acceleration, deceleration and 
banking, at speeds of 650-miles 
an hour, or even 300 or 400 miles 
is another matter. Until medical 
experts learn how the body can 
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be manipulated to withstand such 
stresses those 650-mile an hour 
planes might as well stay on the 
drafting boards. 

Everyone has read of the terror 
of Germany’s Stuka planes, the 
dive-bombers that plummet al- 
most vertically to drop their bombs 
dead on a target and whip away 
at a forty-five-degree angle. Not 
sO many persons realize that the 
chief problem of the Stuka is to 
retard that dive. The Stuka is a 
slowpoke among modern war 
planes. It has to be. It comes down 
on the target at not more than 
225 to 250-miles an hour, only 
about half the possible maximum. 
Even so, the steep turn at the foot 
of the dive drains blood from the 
pilot’s head. He is “‘blacked-out” 
—blinded—and feels a strange, 
unearthly force sucking his in- 
ternal organs down into his ab- 
domen. Often, he loses conscious- 
ness for as long as a minute. 


ONLY YouNG, perfectly trained 
athletes can stand such strain. 
The heart muscle must be strong 
and robust to counteract the shock 
to the circulatory system and to 
pump back against the torrent of 
blood rushing toward the large 
arteries of the abdomen and thighs. 
Abdominal muscles must be pow- 
erful and well-toned to resist the 





sickening tug upon the stomach, 
the liver and intestines, to check 
the surge of blood from the upper 
body. 

Fighter pilots face up to the 
same gravitational stress when 
they try to turn 400-mile an hour 
ships. This is the reason the fighter 
usually has but a single crack at 
his opponent. By the time he pulls 
his plane around in a long, slow 
curve, the enemy has vanished. 
Maneuverability in the air is a 
direct factor of speed. That’s why 
airmen laugh at statements that 
some American fighter planes are 
slower than Hurricanes, Spitfires 
and Messerschmitts but ‘more 
maneuverable.” That’s like saying 
an automobile at 20-miles an hour 
takes a curve better than one at 
80 miles an hour. 

Now, here is a curious fact. If 
an aviator could fly his plane ly- 
ing on his stomach, he would be 
bothered little, if at all, by the 
“‘black-out.” In a prone position 
the only effect of centrifugal force 
would be to force blood from side 
to side of the head, from rear to 
front or vice versa. The big ab- 
dominal organs would merely 
press down on the floor as though 
a giant hand were pushing the 
pilot’s back. 

The advantages of a plane which 
could be flown thus are so obvious 
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that aeronautical designers, par- 
ticularly in Germany, have worked 
for several years on experimental 
models. In fact, such a plane is 
reported to have been built by 
the Germans. The ship is de- 
scribed as literally a flying wing, 
accommodating two airmen who 
lie flat in either 
wing. Theengine, 
or possibly two 
engines in tan- 
dem, is housed in 
the wing’s center. 
Booms run out 
behind on which 
a tail assembly is 
mounted. There 
is no fuselage. 


BuT THERE are 
still some major hurdles before the 
650-mile an hour ship of the 
drafting board can be built. 

One of these is altitude. Just as 
man was built to propel himself 
one hundred yards in ten seconds, 
so was he built to live within a 
fixed range of altitude. The upper 
limit is around 15,000 feet where 
the air pressure is about half that 
of sea level. A quick rise to 20,000 
feet will cause a pilot to faint for 
lack of oxygen. At 35,000 to 40,000 
feet a pilot will faint even when 
breathing pure oxygen. His lungs 
can not absorb enough of the life- 





giving stuff due to the low baro- 
metric pressure. No altitude much 
higher can be reached without 
oxygen supplied under pressure. 
As a matter of fact, if a pilot 
should reach 66,000 feet without 
a pressure suit or pressure cabin, 
he could not breathe at all, even 
if he had a mask 
supplying pure 
oxygen. For at 
that altitude the 
water in his lungs 
would bol. He 
would quickly 
choke to death. 

Those might 
be merely inter- 
esting scientific 
facts had not the 
ceiling of air 
combat been pushed upso fast that 
altitudes of 25,000 to 30,000 feet 
are common. The top layer of 
fighters, protecting a bomber 
squadron, today frequently flies at 
35,000 feet in daylight hours. The 
air forces of the world arecurrently 
engaged in a desperate race to lift 
their normal ceiling for operations 
to around 40,000 feet or better. 
That is seven and one-half miles 
straight up. 

To fly and fight at such sub- 
stratosphere levels pilots must have 
both oxygen and artificial pres- 
sure. For fighter pilots this is pro- 
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vided by air-tight, electrically 
heated flying suits in which oxy- 
gen is supplied under low pres- 
sure. 

These suits are life and death 
to the airmen of World War II. 
Without them they would quickly 
fall prey to two ailments, anoxemia 
and aeroembolism. 

Anoxemia is simply lack of oxy- 
gen. You can not live without it, 
of course. If completely deprived, 
you lose consciousness in about 
two minutes. After eight to ten 
minutes revival is not likely and, 
even if effected, damage to brain 
tissue and higher nerve centers is 
usually permanent. 

If their oxygen supply does not 
function properly, airmen at high 
altitudes grow faint. At first there 
is apt to be a feeling of well being 
—something like the lift of a cock- 
tail. The pilot often does not real- 
ize that he isn’t getting enough 
oxygen. But this euphoria quickly 
fades out, and the pilot feels so 
tired and lifeless that he doesn’t 
care what happens. Nothing seems 
to matter. He relaxes, lets the 
controls go loose and in another 
moment is unconscious. His plane 
plunges toward the earth. Some- 
times the rich lower atmosphere 
revives him in time. Sometimes 
not. 

Aeroembolism is what deep-sea 





divers know as the dread “‘bends.” 
Fighter planes race upward at a 
climbing rate of around a mile a 
minute or better. The effect is the 
same as if a diver were jerked from 
the floor of the ocean to the sur- 
face in one hard yank. Unless the 
change in atmospheric pressure is 
compensated, nitrogen bubbles 
out of the blood like soda phizz, 
faster than it can be thrown off by 
the lungs. The bubbles lodge in 
muscle tissue and cause anguish- 
ing pain. In severe cases there 
may be paralysis and death. 
Fighter pilots seldom suffer 
more than a mild case of bends, 
but the speed of their climbing rate 
is mounting. In a 650-mile an hour 
plane, it would take more than a 
low-pressure flying suit to protect 
them from the nitrogen bubbles. 


THEN, THERE is what might be 
called the doughnut danger. 
“Sinkers and coffee’? has been a 
standard order at flying field lunch 
counters since a couple of years 
after the Wright boys took off. 
But not at the flying stations on 
Europe’s war front. Why? Because 
pastry, fried food and the favorite 
delicacies of iron-clad young stom- 
achs form gas in the intestines. 
When a flier zooms up at a mile a 
minute clip, reduced altitude 
causes the gas to expand. The gas 
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pain grips the pilot suddenly, like 
a stomach cramp in a long dis- 
tance swimmer. It may be so se- 
vere that he loses consciousness. 

Second only to the doughnut as 
a menace to fighting pilots is the 
common cold. You will find no 
members of the RAF or the Luft- 
waffe flying with a cold in the head. 
A cold blocks the nasal passages 
and traps air within the eustachian 
tubes. At upper altitudes the pres- 
sure of expanding air trying to es- 
cape, wracks the head with a 
knife-like pain so severe that the 
eyes seem ready to pop out. A 
pilot fighting such pain has two 
strikes on him before he even sights 
the enemy. 

Only pluperfect human beings 
can fly fighting planes today, and 
even they can not fly at peak 


efficiency for very long. Accidental 
crack-ups and crashes take. a toll 
of planes and lives that almost 
equals that of air combat. And 
from fifty to seventy-five per cent 
of these crack-ups are attributed 
to the human factor. 

Meanwhile, until all of these 
problems are mastered, the 650- 
mile an hour plane is likely to re- 
main in the blueprint stage. 


—Suggestions for further reading: 


FIT TO FLY 
by Lt. Col. Malcolm C. Grow 
and Captain Harry G. Armstrong $2.50 
D. Appleton-Century Co., New York 


THE FUTURE OF AIR POWER, A Five-Year 
Plan for American Aviation 

by A. P. de Seversky $2.00 

Simon and Schuster, Inc., New York 


WINGED WARFARE 


by Major General H. H. Arnold 
and Lt. Col. Ira C. Eaker $3.00 
Harper & Brothers, New York 


The Tip-Off 


HE COLUMNIST, O. O. McIn- 

tyre had a continual strug- 
gle in his early New York days 
to make ends meet. Once, when 
he was down to his last ten dol- 
lars, he decided to drown his 
sorrows with a sumptuous meal 
at a fashionable hotel. When he 
came out of the restaurant, the 
doorman signaled a cab and 
waited for his tip. 


“Do you have change for a 
twenty?” McIntyre asked. 

‘Certainly, sir,”’ the resplen- 
dent doorman answered, taking 
out a fat roll. 

“Well, then,” said McIntyre, 
closing the door of the cab, “‘in 
that case I won’t insult you 
with the small tip that I 
intended to give you.”’ 

—EucENE FLoop 
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The Coronet Monthly Gallup Report: 
“Nothing,” goes the old saying, “‘is certain, except 
death and taxes.’ Yet nothing is more uncertain than 
taxes, according to the American Institute’s findings 
for Coronet readers this month. At least, nothing is 
more uncertain than our ideas about who pays what. 


What Income Tax Should You Pay? 


by Dr. Georce GALLUP 





The Issue: [f the public set income tax 
rates, what would they be? 


The Poll Question: How much income tax 
should a family with two chil- 
dren pay (Federal and State 
combined) if earning $3,000 a 
year? $5,000? $10,000?$100,000? 
How much income tax do you 
think such families now pay? 





Head of Family What Public What Public What He 
(2 children) Thinks He Thinks He Actually 
Earning— Now Pays Should Pay Does Pay* 

$3,000 a year $30 $60 $00 
5,000 a year 100 200 130 

10,000 a year 300 600 720 

100,000 a year 5,000 10,000 46,000 


*State and Federal, using New York state’s 1941 income tax returns as a basis. 
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A comment on this question 

Ever since the ‘‘share-the- 
wealth”? campaign of Huey Long, 
many rich Americans have sup- 
posed that public opinion was 
thirsting to tax large incomes— 
indeed to tax them literally out of 
existence. Nothing, apparently, 
could be further from the truth. 

The question asked in this 
month’s survey reveals three per- 
tinent facts: 

First, the public has only a 
hazy notion of how much income 
tax is actually paid by people in 
the various income groups at the 
present time. 

Second, if the public were al- 
lowed to have its way, the income 
tax base would be considerably 
broadened. For example, families 
earning $3,000 would pay $60 a 
year, whereas at the present time 
they actually pay nothing. More- 
over, the public would extract 
$200 from families now earning 
$5,000, instead of the $130 which 
this group pays under our present 
system. 

Third, the public’s idea of “‘soak- 
ing the rich” is extremely con- 
servative. The public believes a 
man earning $100,000 should pay 
ten per cent in taxes. Actually, 
however, he already is paying 
about forty-six per cent in state 
and Federal taxes, using New York 


as a basis for figuring. Certainly 
many a rich man will wish that 
the American public, instead of 
the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, could write the next tax 
bill! 


As A MATTER Of fact, the public’s 
ideas about raising rates in the 
low-income brackets make con- 
siderable sense in the eyes of a 
great many tax experts. These 
men, who should know, argue 
that any appreciably large revenue 
cannot possibly be raised by up- 
ping the rates in the top brackets. 
On the contrary, only through a 
mass tax—a tax which reaches into 
the pocketbooks of the millions— 
can the huge defense bill to which 
America is committed be paid. 

The public sees eye to eye with 
that program. In a recent survey, 
the majority of people said they 
thought every American family 
not on relief should pay an income 
tax, even if it is only $5 a year. 


In 1935, Dr. George Gallup founded the 
American Institute of Public Opinion which 
has an amazingly accurate technique for 
measuring national sentiment. He led up to 
this project by heading, when he was in his 
twenties, the department of journalism at 
Drake University in his native Iowa, after 
which he taught at Northwestern U. The 
brilliant young professor soon was picked by 
the Young @& Rubicam advertising agency 
to direct research. A year after striking out to 
establish the American Institute, Gallup in- 
stituted a similar organization in Britain. 
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America might well pause to mourn the passing 
of this famous giant-scale sculptor—who 
worked “‘as close to Heaven as man can reach’ 





I Molded a Mountain 


by GuTzon BorGLuM 


HE “MAD” determination to 

deal with a mountain of gran- 
ite as if it were a block of stone in 
your own studio—the great out- 
side wonderful world as your work- 
shop—the sun, moon and even 
the stars as your light—the sub- 
ject of your creation the mass ac- 
tion of civilization—this was first 
conceived in the South when I ob- 
tained a commission to do the 
Confederate Memorial at Stone 
Mountain. 

I was consumed with both phy- 
sical and spiritual fear at the 
thought of the long years of purely 
material work ahead of me before 
I reached the surface of the fig- 
ures into which I must carve the 
characters of Generals Lee, Jack- 
son and their host. Every sculptor 
with whom I discussed my prob- 
lem advised against the under- 
taking. But this only provoked a 


challenge in me and gave me a 
will that dared not fail—a will 
that did not fail. 

So you see it was Stone Moun- 
tain which opened the door for 
me to a new and larger form of 
memorial. And it awakened in 
Doane Robinson of South Da- 
kota, historian of the Northwest, 
a patriotic desire that the record 
of the development of the great 
Western democracy should have 
a mountain monument, too. 

In response to his request in 
1925, my son Lincoln and I first 
went to the Black Hills, where, 
equipped with guides, horses and 
camping outfits we started out to 
find a piece of rock suitable for 
carving. A shoulder of granite fac- 
ing southeast was a necessary con- 
dition, because on it would be 
carved my figures. And since the 
sun, north of the equator, is a 
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Southern gentleman, moving to 
the south in his westward course, 
I wanted as much of him all day 
on all my figures as was possible. 
If sculptors who build monuments 
north of the equator would think 
of this, our monuments, whether 
sculptured figures or ornamented 
buildings, would be more success- 
ful. 

After two weeks’ search, camp- 
ing in the open, scaling seemingly 
inaccessible granite cliffs, we start- 
ed to climb the grandest of them 
all, Mount Rushmore. This was 
no easy task, for the last one hun- 
dred and fifty feet was almost per- 
pendicular rock. Only with great 
difficulty did we manage to find 
a toe-hold. But by pyramiding 
three men on the shoulders of 
each other, the top man with a 
lariat found a rock where a rope 
could be looped over a projecting 
sliver of rock, and we finally 
reached the higher floor. Breath- 
less and with torn hands and brok- 
en nails, we collapsed on top, glad 
to lie resting in the sun. 


AND THEN suddenly a new 
thought seized me—a thought so 
great it frightened me, forced me 
to my feet—a thought that was to 
dominate all my carving: the scale 
of the mountain peak! We were 
6,200 feet above sea level, 500 


feet above all surrounding cliffs. 
We looked out over a horizon 
literally leveled by the workings 
of time on this upper world. I 
had not realized that there was 
another scale here different from 
the lower world—a scale that ex- 
isted unknown and unused by 
man. Here the Earth aspires, for- 
gets the valleys, assumes the form 
and dimensions of related sister 
planets; mighty storms alone hew 
and shape these lonely peaks as 
they reach away from the little 
farms and valleys. 

And it came to me in an almost 
terrifying manner that I had never 
sensed what I was planning—its 
dimensions—and how unrelated 
to the gods were the little people 
below. I had never dreamed in 
terms of this outer, larger world, 
and yet here I was planning to 
carve the gods of the valley, of 
my race, of my little world, into 
the dimensions of these planetary 
forms. The thought struck me as 
a rebuke. I realized that I was 
not of them, that I belonged to 
that smaller people—the little race 
of two-legs in the valley. I felt a 
new fear. 

The vastness that lay here de- 
manded complete remodeling of 
the grouping I had been dream- 
ing. I must see, think, feel and 
draw in Thor’s dimensions. The 
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mountain was beginning its work. 

The rest of the story can be 
repeated here more briefly. No 
less important than selecting the 
location was finding a subject jus- 
tifying the task. As I have often 
said, the carving of mountains 
should not be undertaken by any- 
body, anywhere, except for the 
purpose of recording great and 
important events in the history of 
the people who form the surround- 
ing civilization. And so we chose 
a memorial symbolizing the crea- 
tion and the extension of the re- 
public — the forming of the gov- 
ernment by Washington and Jef- 
ferson—the saving of the political 
union by Lincoln—and finally, 
the completion of the unfinished 
work of Columbus by Theodore 
Roosevelt who, by cutting the 
Panama Canal, united the west 
and east oceans. 


HAvIinc determined our subject, 
our location and the important 
question of lighting, I proceeded 
to make models on a scale of an 
inch to the foot of finished carv- 
ing. Then began the difficult prob- 
lem of locating the figures on the 
mountain. Back in New York, 
when I was making the colossal 
head of Lincoln, there was a col- 
ored woman who cleaned the stu- 
dio. She had swept around that 


block of marble for weeks when 
one day her gaze traveled up to 
what I had been doing. “‘Why, 
Mistah Borglum!”’ she exclaimed 
in astonishment. ‘‘How’d you 
know Mist’ Lincoln was in that 
stone?”’ That has been our prob- 
lem: we knew that Washington 
and the others were in that rock, 
but how to find them? 

The surface rock of Rushmore 
is rough, indented with fissures 
and occasional infiltrations of felds- 
par and other minerals. I found 
that the cracks generally run diag- 
onally, about seventy feet apart, 
and I could place the heads be- 
tween them. However, the cracks 
and irregularities of the stone have 
made it impossible to finish any 
one head until all were carefully 
determined, for we never knew 
what changes we might find to 
be necessary. 

The Black Hills are far from 
the labor market of skilled stone 
carvers. Indeed, there are few of 
these anywhere. But on the other 
hand, western South Dakota is 
rich in mines, and from miners we 
drew our crew of workmen. Many 
of them have been with me for 
years and have mastered the dif- 
ficult problem of how to remove 
stone by blasting, yet without in- 
juring or jarring the rock.. 

The men work in harnesses, 
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ll Jefferson, Lincoln and Theodore Roosevelt, cach 





EGUN during 1925, the Mount Rushmore Memorial 
is way and above the largest seulpturing project 
ever attempted by man. The four heads, Washington, 





measure approximately 60 feet from ehin to forehead. 
On this scale, if carved full length, the figures Would each 
be over 400 fect high. To date, ever 400,000 tons off 
granite have been removed—whieh, estimated at two 
dollars per ton, figures to:more money than the eost thus 
far of the entire monument. So hard is the granite that. 
400 steel drills are worn out and resharpened every day, 
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suspended over the side of the rock 
at the end of a steel cable operated 
from a winch at the top. A sudden 
gust of wind or a kink in the cable 
may give a driller an unpleasant 
moment or two, even though he is 
strapped in and could not fall out 
even if he became unconscious. I 
had a very severe jolt not long 
ago, and my whole nervous sys- 
tem sustained a severe shock. 

The work goes on in almost any 
weather except during severe cold 
and thunderstorms. A couple of 
years ago, although the sky was 
clear above our mountain, light- 
ning from a storm several miles 
away exploded the dynamite a 
driller was preparing for a blast 
and threw his cable out into space. 
He had the presence of mind to 
kick the rock with his feet, having 
his knees bent, as he swung back 
and thus avoided a nasty accident. 
Two other workmen narrowly es- 
caped injury from the same thun- 
der bolt, and now we don’t work 
with dynamite if there is a storm 
anywhere around. 


I spoke of the infiltrations of 
other deposits. At the end of Lin- 
coln’s nose we ran into silver and 
lead, but not enough to interfere 
with the design. Washington’s col- 
lar has had to be carved with spe- 
cial care, owing to the large size 


of the feldspar crystals, larger in 
the Black Hills than anywhere 
else. About four years ago, on 
Roosevelt’s cheek, a red substance 
was encountered which Dr. Con- 
nolly, of the South Dakota State 
School of Mines, thought might 
be a rare mineral called allanite. 
Fortunately it occurred in the hol- 
low between nose and cheek and 
could all be removed as part of the 
design. The Black Hills are known 
to have a greater variety of min- 
erals than almost any other local- 
ity in the United States. 

Many years ago, we used to 
climb to our work at the top of 
the mountain — eight hundred 
steps up very steep ladders. We 
had no money for a proper hoist— 
engineers had said that an ade- 
quate system of scaffolding and 
elevators would cost more money 
than we had for the whole me- 
morial. I estimated that it took the 
men from fifteen minutes to half 
an hour to get their breath after 
the climb before going to work. 
That meant a loss of from fifteen 
to thirty hours a day in a group 
of sixty workmen, to say nothing 
of the exhaustion. We had always 
had a bucket running on a stout 
cable to ferry the drills back and 
forth, a distance of fifteen hundred 
feet to the blacksmith shop, and 
finally, after eight years of climb- 
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ing, I had the carpenter make an 
open box, capable of holding four 
men, to replace the bucket. At 
first I rode up and down alone, 
for the Commission forbade the 
workmen to imperil their lives 
and even tried tactfully to keep 
me from riding in it. Now the box 
has been strongly reinforced, to- 
gether with the cable carrying it, 
and all but the most timid ride in 
it. The cable will carry a load of 
twenty thousand pounds. 

It might be said in passing 
that the human element in carv- 
ing is as difficult to deal with as 
the granite. I am proud to say 
that we have never lost a man in 
our fourteen years of hazardous 
work, and I took pleasure in point- 
ing out a comparison of this record 
with that of the government at 
Boulder Dam, to a government 
official who had reported to Wash- 
ington that I did not take suf- 
ficient care of my men. 


WE coME finally to the question 
of finance. The work was first 
started as a South Dakota project 
but it soon became evident that 
outside help was needed. The visit 
of President Coolidge to the Black 
Hills in 1927 was a determining 
factor; without his aid I believe 
the project never could have suc- 
ceeded. He pointed the way to 





securing federal aid, and for some 
years the work went on as a fifty- 
fifty proposition, the government 
agreeing to match private dona- 
tions. But the work began to lag 
on account of insufficient funds, 
insufficient power and insufficient 
labor—and finally Congress took 
over the whole burden. We have 
President Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt to thank for the understand- 
ing support he has constantly giv- 
en the Rushmore Memorial. When 
he came here in 1936 to unveil 
the head of Jefferson, I asked him 
to dedicate the memorial as the 
“shrine of democracy.” In look- 
ing at it, he exclaimed, “I didn’t 
know so big a thing could be so 
beautiful.” 

The United States government 
has so far invested $750,000 in 
this memorial. When it was start- 
ed there were no roads leading 
to it. Now two fine roads lead to 
it which have cost the state nearly 
half a million dollars. The in- 
crease in Federal gasoline taxes, 
owing to tourists in South Dakota 
during the past twelve years, has 
amounted to $4,150,000. Cham- 
bers of Commerce, highway and 
travel groups estimate that 
Mount Rushmore is responsible 
for eighty per cent of the tourist 
trade in the state, but even reck- 
oning it as only fifty per cent, the 
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federal government has received 
$2,075,000 on its investment of 
$750,000, and it is an income that 
will continue from year to year. 

The State of South Dakota has 
taken in $16,600,000 and has been 
able to build a dustless road clear 
across the state. In addition, tour- 
ists brought into the state last 
year some $25,000,000 in new 
money. If we attribute eighty per 
cent of this to Rushmore, that 
means an annual increase of twen- 
ty millions, or more than the 
amount produced annually by the 
most profitable gold mine in 
North America. 

But it is public response to the 
memorial that has thrilled me 
most. Last year, approximately 
300,000 tourists visited Mount 
Rushmore. They came from all 
walks of life and showed varying 








degrees of emotion. One little old 
lady, plainly a New Englander, 
grasped my hand at the door of 
the studio one day. She was sob- 
bing, and my wife put her arms 
around her to steady her. 

“Mr. Borglum, may I shake 
your hand?” she said. “I never 
knew America was so great!” 


Just a few weeks before his death, last 
March, Gutzon Borglum, in submitting a 
draft of his inspiring manuscript, wrote us: 
“In 1901 I was living in London, in an old 
suburban villa, where shortly before I had 
given Isadora Duncan her debut in Europe. 
I don’t know whether it was her coming, with 
all the freshness of the great West, or just 
what it was, but I decided to return to 
America after eleven years abroad. I had 
gone over to Paris for no special reason and 
on a sudden impulse, with no preparation, I 
jumped into a cab and caught the boat train 
‘or Cherbourg. America had summoned me. 
The call of the wild had been stirred, some- 
how, in some way, and, born in the West, 
nourished in the West, I turned back—and 
never returned to Europe except to place work 
I had produced here.”” I Molded a Mountain 
is the last article Mr. Borglum wrote. 


No Time for Argument 


IDING AROUND the battle- 

field after the battle of 
Rocroi, victorious Prince de 
Condé came to a place where a 
platoon of hardened veterans 
were burying the dead in a 
common grave. As he came 
closer, he noticed in horror that 
a man being shoved into the 
open pit by a weather-beaten 


corporal was breathing percept- 
ibly. 

“Stop!” the Prince shouted. 
‘Don’t you see that the man is 
still alive?” 

‘Ah, mon général,” replied the 
corporal, “we have no time to 
argue with them. If you stopped 
to listen to them, they’d all be 
alive !’’—L. C. Trnany 
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The long arm of coincidence reached 
sight into the caboose and shook 
hands with Salty Bill and Pete Gavin 





ad 
Conference in a Caboose 
by Irvin S. Coss 


UMBER ’Leven was getting well 
under way. Number ’Leven 
was a local freight on the Edge- 
cliff branch of the old J. J. & P. 
road which, as may be recalled, 
eventually and through a series of 
consolidations, became an impor- 
tant feeder of the Chicago & Gulf 
Grand Trunk. 

She bumped over the frogs of 
the siding into which she had 
been backed to let the afternoon 
passenger train whizz by. It would 
be down grade for the next eight 
or ten miles and she went along 
a-zooming. The sun wasn’t down 
yet but would be pretty soon now. 
On one side of her the red glow 
out of the west made the swaying 
train all ruddy and bright, but 
on the other side, where the cars 
threw their shadows, there already 
was a hint of the twilight which 
in the fall closes in so briskly. 


Having seen Number ’Leven 
headed out of the switch, Pete 
Gavin, the rear brakeman, flopped 
on to the back platform and en- 
tered the caboose to get his lan- 
tern lit against the coming of 
darkness. Salty Bill Shawn, the 
conductor — known to Pete of- 
ficially as ““Cap’’—was the senior 
by a few years but at that he was 
the youngest conductor on the 
payroll. 

As Pete came in, Bill looked up 
from where he was sitting at the 
fold-back table sorting manifests 
and checking up on his orders. 

“Hey, Pete,” he said, “got a 
little extra job for you. We’ve 
picked up a deadhead that’s due 
to get off pronto and aplenty.” 

Bill had the reputation of being 
strictly opposed to walking gentle- 
men stealing rides. Not for noth- 
ing was he nicknamed Salty Bill. 
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Pete grinned. He was rather 
hardboiled that way himself. 

“That’s right down my alley,” 
he said cheerfully. ‘Where did we 
pick him up? Back yonder at the 
siding? Because I’ll swear we 
didn’t have any bums aboard 
when we pulled out from Edge- 
cliff Junction.” 

**That’s it—it was while Num- 
ber Two was passing us. Near as 
I could tell from the quick flash I 
got of him he’s not much more’n 
a kid. Kind of husky-looking, too. 
Think you’ll need any help han- 
dling him?” 

‘““Who—me?” demanded Pete. 
**That’s a laugh. Ever know me to 
fall down yet with one of those 
guys?” 

**T wouldn’t redlight him off too 
sudden or too rough if I was you,”’ 
counseled Shawn. “We’re rack- 
ing along kind of fast.” 

*‘Well, that all depends,”’ said 
Pete. “If he’ll listen to father I'll 
let him have a free lift till we stop 
at Red Oak for water. But if he 
gets gay, Ill heave the sucker off 
as we go.” 

He let himself out of the for- 
ward door and kicked it to behind 
him as he went up the ladder of 
the next car ahead, a refrigerator, 
loaded and sealed. After that there 
were several flats and some coal 
gondolas to be negotiated. 





In about ten minutes he was 
back. He didn’t say anything, 
though. Just edged past Shawn 
and went to a bunk and got his 
lunch pail—Pete had a good appe- 
tite and ate his suppers early. He 
was stirring up the fire in the 
stove, having first adjusted a cof- 
fee pot on top of it, when Shawn 
glanced around at him and said: 

**Have any trouble?” 

“Everything’s 0.K.,” 
Pete. 

There was something in his tone 
that caused the conductor to turn 
clear about. 

‘What do you mean o.k.?” he 
demanded. “Did you flap him 
off?” 

*“No-o-o,”” admitted Pete be- 
grudgingly. ““That didn’t scarcely 
seem human.” 

**Then he quits us at the water 
tank, that’s it, eh?” 

“No, I don’t hardly look for 
him to do that, neither.” 

**You don’t hardly—? Say, look 
here, what’s the big idea any- 
how?” 

“Well, I'll tell you about that,” 
said Pete. ‘“That fellow turned out 
to be a friend of mine.” 

Outraged, Bill stood up. 

“Pete Gavin,” he said, “‘the 
way I’ve always got it, you’re 
supposed to be shacking on this 
freight for the J. J. & P. But if 


answered 
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you’re shacking for the general 
accommodation of all your old 
college chums, why, that’s a dif- 
ferent matter and might need look- 
ing into. Now what’s the name, 
please?” 

**What’s what name?” 

“The name of this friend of 
yours?” 

“Oh, him!’ Pete fumbled the 
least bit. ‘‘I—I’d rather not name 
any names, him being in kind of 
a jam and down on his luck and 
all that.” 

‘Suit yourself. Me, well, I’m 
built different from you, I judge. 
Long as I’m drawing down wages 
to fill my job and do my duty, all 
hoboes look alike to me.” 

“This boy’s not any regular 
hobo, Cap.” 

**That so? Then he’d better quit 
acting like one.’’ He reached for 
his lantern. 

**What you fixing to do?”’ asked 
Pete. 

*Tt’s no need you should fret 
about what I’m fixing to do, Mr. 
Gavin,” replied Bill, “but when I 
get back it’s likely I’ll be in shape 
to make a complete report to you, 
Mr. Gavin, on behalf of the com- 
mittee for booting stray tramps 
out of a side door Pullman just to 
see how hard they’ll hit and how 
many times they’ll bounce, see?” 
On the floor in a corner of a 


gloomy box-car sat a stocky young 
man with a dirty, square-jawed 
face and flaming red hair. He 
blinked as Bill Shawn thrust his 
lantern toward him, but he didn’t 
flinch or make any move. 

*‘“Good evening, Mr. Conduc- 
tor,’ he said politely—politely 
and calmly. “I’ve already fixed up 
things with your brakeman.” 

**That’s just the beginning of 
your troubles, sonny,” announced 
Shawn grimly. ‘‘You maybe fixed 
up things with him but you’re not 
going to fix up anything with me, 
because I’m not the fixing-up 
kind.” He put his lantern down 
and took a step toward the in- 
truder. ‘‘Are you going to scram 
up from there peaceable or have 
I got to haul you up by the scruff 
of your neck?” 

**Just a minute, boss,” said the 
other, not in a pleading voice but 
in the manner of one who desires 
to present a plausible case. ““This 
is the first time I ever tried to beat 
my way on a railroad and Id hate 
to lose out the first time. Besides, 
I’m flat-busted and what’s more, 
I’ve got the half-promise of a job 
at the end of this run—a job with 
a section crew. And if I’m not 
there in the morning to claim it, 
I’m liable to lose out altogether. 
That’s why I’m asking you to be 
reasonable about this.” 
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“Reasonable? [ll show you 
who’s—” 

By reason of a sudden dropping 
of Salty Bill’s lower jaw, further 
speech for the moment seemed 
out of the question. With his right 
hand the stranger had done an 
instantaneous bit of fumbling in a 
pocket of his ragged coat and out 
had come something that shone in 
the flickering lantern light. Salty 
Bill was gazing right into a short 
and gleaming muzzle. 

**Back off, Mister, and leave 
me alone,”’ said the cornered man. 
So Salty Bill began backing. 

At the end door, on the eve of 
his exit, he halted, a look of be- 
grudged admiration and sly hu- 
mor on his face. 

**T may not know many things,” 
quoth Salty Bill, ““but I do know 
when I’m licked. Gentle stranger, 
you win the joint debate. But be- 
fore I bid you goodnight and fade 
away into the darkness beyond, 
there’s just one question I’d like 
to ask you: Did you put up the 
same kind of a little argument to 
my brakeman as you put up tome?” 








“Practically the same.” 

**That’s all I wanted to know,” 
replied Salty Bill, and was gone 
into the darkness. 

As Mr. Gavin’s superior let him- 
self into the caboose Pete took 
down from the immediate vicinity 
of a smiling mouth the remaining 
segment of what had been an im- 
pressively large and gratifying 
thick corned-beef sandwich. 

‘Well, Cap,’’ he inquired, 
*“‘how’d everything pass off?” 

**Pete,” said Shawn with a sus- 
picion of a guilty grin twitching 
at the corners of his mouth, “Pete, 
talk about coincidences—would 
you believe it—that boy is an old 
friend of mine, too, and what’s 
more, a lodge brother!” 


This story which he has written for Coronet 
is a true one, says Irvin S, Cobb, who is one 
of the best-loved writers living in America 
today. He tosses the following illuminating 
hint about the identity of one of the char- 
acters in his tale. A man who became 
president of the Chicago & Gulf Grand 
Trunk Railroad was a red-haired, squarely- 
built fellow. He treasures a fooltsh-looking 
contraption—a glass pistol that originally 
contained candy. It reposes in a locked cabi- 
net in the private study of his big house in the 
Sashionable town of Lake Forest, Illinois. 
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Wate Encuisu forces under Aber- 
cromby made a hopeless, blood- 
drenched attempt to storm Ticonder- 
oga on July 10, 1758, four persons 
at Inveraray, Scotland, thousands of 
miles away, watched a ghostly replica 
of the assault in the sky. 

One of the observers was Sir Wil- 
liam Hart, renowned Danish physi- 
cian. Another was a daughter of Cap- 
tain John Campbell who led the as- 
sault. 

So detailed was the phantom war- 
fare that the onlookers were able to 
identify the men as they fell. They 
wrote down a list of the casualties, 
which later was proven completely 
accurate. 

Those who lived in that part of 
Scotland swore to the truth of the 
casualty list compiled by those watch- 
ers across space. Survivors substan- 
tiated the most minute details of the 
ghostly replica of the battle. 

We have new stories of phantom 
armies now—but none stranger. 


* 


Art 3:50 a.m. on October 28, 1902, 
the steamship Fort Salisbury was churn- 
ing through a moonlit sea at Lat. 5°, 
31’ S., Long. 4°, 42’ W., when the 
lookout called second officer A. H. 
Raymer to observe a strange object. 

Strange indeed it was. Dead ahead 
of the Fort Salisbury a gigantic hulk 
with a “scaled back” was settling 
slowly into the sea. As the Fort Salis- 





@orgotten 


There is a no-man’s-land of shadow 
which lies at the point where the illumina- 
tion of knowledge and the darkness of the 
unknown meet. In that twilight realm 
dwell the stories which were too unbeliev- 





bury sailed slowly by, second officer 
Raymer estimated the length of the 
“thing” at 600 feet. 

While the gigantic, nightmarish ob- 
ject was sinking beneath the sea, 
something, either mechanism or fins, 
made a commotion in the water be- 
side it. Then two lights gleamed brief- 
ly from the dark bulk, and it disap- 
peared beneath the surface. 

Three men—the lookout, the helms- 
man, and second officer Raymer— 
reported the whole fantastic show. 
They signed affidavits. The entire 
affair was discussed at length in the 
magazine Loologist. 

But no one ever explained. There 
was no record of any craft of this 
earth sinking in that region and a 600- 
foot vessel is no row boat. From the 
beginning, the whole affair was 
doomed to the limbo of the forgotten. 





ON A RAIN SWEPT afternoon in 1936, 
death kept Duke, a wire haired ter- 
rier from his customary post, looking 
out the porch window of the house of 
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Mysteries 


able and yet too true. They have nowhere 
else to go. They are doomed to live on the 
margins of history, never to be wholly 
remembered nor wholly forgotten, to be 
given only occasional moments of publicity. 





his master, Charles Rauscher of Brook- 
lyn. 

There was nothing extraordinary 
in the passing of Duke. Nothing to 
indicate that, three years later, 2,500 
people would stand outside of Raus- 
cher’s window, staring at a ghostly 
imprint of the dead dog. 

But that, in actual fact, is the dé- 
nouement of the tale. For in 1939 
exact images of Duke appeared on 
two front porch windows of the Raus- 
cher residence. Strangely enough, the 
images could only be seen at night. 

The tale of the ghost dog in the 
window spread; great crowds gath- 
ered before the house. Mrs. Rauscher 
had the two panes removed. They 
were taken to Dr. Raymond Eller 
Kirk, head of the department of chem- 
istry at Brooklyn Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, who stated that the images were 
etched in the glass. 

It was a fine explanation, as ex- 
planations go, but it explained noth- 
ing. Everyone knew that there were 
images in the glass. But the Rauschers 
and their friends swore that no human 
hands had touched the panes. 

And so, since the story violated 
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every known rule of the reasonable, it 
was sent post haste to the realm of the 
forgotten. 





THERE Is A “legend” that witch 
doctors in Hawaii can walk on red 
hot lava flows. Dr. William Tufts 
Brigham, curator of the Bishop Mu- 
seum of Honolulu, asked for a dem- 
onstration. He got it. 

With three “‘kahunas,” native wise 
ones, Dr. Brigham journeyed to a 
fresh flow which appeared like an al- 
most motionless flaming river. The 
kahunas offered prayers, took off their 
shoes and invited Dr. Brigham to 
walk with them. 

Dr. Brigham objected. Then one 
kahuna strode bare footed across the 
red hot flow which was fifty feet 
wide. Suddenly another kahuna 
pushed Dr. Brigham from behind. Out 
of balance, he was forced either to 
walk or to fall into the flaming stream. 

Half way across, the soles of his 
boots burned off. But when he reached 
the far side, his feet were scarcely 
hot. Many times afterwards Dr. Brig- 
ham tested the heat of lava flows. 
Twice during his investigations he 
was severly burned. In the end he 
stated: “There was no mistake. The 
kahunas use a super-normal force.” 

Dr. Brigham is dead now. His 
name last appeared in Who’s Who in 
1923. His story, long ago classed as 
“impossible,” was easily forgotten. 

—R. DeWitt MILLeR 
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One hundred and forty million Europeans 
are restlessly waiting for the signal to 
begin their bloodthirsty counter-blitzkrieg 


The Voleano under Hitler 


by Hans HaBe 


H™ HAS been compared to 
Napoleon, Nero, Ivan the 
Terrible, but never to those heroes 
of inflation who grabbed bank 
after bank until at last they choked 
in their own mammoth trusts. 

Yet each conquest increases his 
difficulties with regard to food, or- 
ganization and military occupa- 
tion. A population of 79,375,281 
inhabiting 182,471 square miles 
today lords it over a population of 
152,028,036 inhabiting 767,305 
square miles. 

The reports I receive from the 
subjugated countries are only frag- 
mentary. But they prove that Hit- 
ler’s largest and best paid fifth 
columns in these countries or in 
America are insignificant com- 
pared to the spontaneous fifth col- 
umn which rises in every country 
as soon as its capital resounds to 
the tramp of German boots. Con- 


sider, for example, the following 
line-up of anti-Nazi fifth colum- 
nists—a rapidly organizing horde 
of Europeans who are awaiting 
the signal for the counter-blitz- 
krieg to begin: 


AustriA (34,060 square miles 
and 8,009,014 inhabitants): Ac- 
cording to reliable information, 
seventy-five per cent of the Aus- 
trians were pro-German at the 
time of the Anschluss. German 
arrogance, which treated Austria 
as a conquered country to the dis- 
appointment of the Austrian Na- 
zis, soon inspired the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the Austrian popu- 
lation to burning hatred of their 
“German brothers.” The word 
Piefke (which corresponds tothe 
French Boche) is on nearly every- 
one’s lips. 

For the last two months, two 
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Storm Troopers have been as- 
signed to watch every Austrian 
labor column of one hundred men 
to prevent acts of sabotage. In 
Giesshuebel, a village in Lower 
Austria, the indignation was par- 
ticularly great, because the Ger- 
mans exported all the crops to 
Germany. The Austrian peasants 
killed a whole detachment of 
Storm Troops; and even Schusch- 
nigg, the former Austrian chan- 
cellor imprisoned in a Bavarian 
villa, put on a little demonstra- 
tion of his own. When his wife, 
the former Countess Vera Fugger, 
gave birth to her son recently, he 
was named Ignaz Engelbert. Ig- 
naz was the name of Austria’s 
great Catholic chancellor, Dr. Ig- 


naz Seipel; and Engelbert was the 
Christian name of Chancellor Doll- 
fuss, murdered by the Nazis. 


CzECHOSLOVAKIA (44,500 square 
miles and 13,000,000 inhabitants): 
This country is a perpetual center 
of unrest. Former German For- 
eign Minister Baron Constantin 
von Neurath has introduced a 
reign of terror. A man of the old 
school, he wants to prove that he 
has completely mastered the new 
methods. The Czechs who former- 
ly all spoke German, have com- 
pletely forgotten it since the occu- 
pation. On principle, they do not 


understand German. Acts of sabo- 
tage in munitions factories, especi- 
ally in the Skoda works, were so 
frequent that on one single day 
18,000 Skoda workers were taken 
to Germany. Now the entire per- 
sonnel is German. 

More than three hundred work- 
ersof the Pilsen Brewery weresent to 
a concentration camp as a result of 
an affair that nearly cost von Neu- 
rath his life. Several hundred 
thousand bottles of Pilsen beer 
destined for the German army 
contained dubious ingredients and 
thousands of German soldiers grew 
seriously ill. This “beer scandal” 
is still being investigated. 

The Jews are allowed to travel 
only in the trailers behind the 
street-cars. But on steep streets— 
and there are many in the old sec- 
tions of Prague—the trolleys have 
no trailers. A few months ago, an 
old Jew entered a street-car. When 
a Storm Trooper ordered him to 
leave it, the other passengers threw 
the German out. 


PoLanp (74,254 square miles 
and 22,400,000 inhabitants): Po- 
land is the worst treated of all the 
countries occupied by Hitler. Dr. 
Frank, the Polish Statthalter de- 
clared in a broadcast: ‘‘Poland is 
the testing ground showing how 
the new master race must treat its 
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slaves.”’ Such is the resistance of 
the heroic Poles that on the aver- 
age 3,000 persons are arrested 
daily. Polish workers receive wages 
forty-five per cent lower than the 
Germans—this forty-five per cent 
is deducted as the “Polish tax” 
imposed as a penalty for resistance. 

Recently, Poles, both Jews and 
“Aryans,” have been forbidden 
to enter restaurants if even one 
German soldier or officer happens 
to be in them. The Catholic 
churches of Kinastowski-Wrzes- 
nia and Wawrzynowycz are closed, 
and the priests are in jail for “he- 
retical sermons.” From the regions 
of Lublin, Radom and Krakow, 
10,000 Polish girls between seven- 
teen and twenty years of age were 
taken to German brothels. 

Polish resistance knows no fear 
and grows hourly. One day in 
February, all the employees of 
the Hotel de Europe in Warsaw 
were taken to a concentration 
camp. Unknown persons, it 
seemed, had installed microphones 
in the rooms occupied by the Ger- 
man government leaders, so that 
the Polish population might be 
informed in advance of their plans. 


Denmark (16,575 square miles 
and 3,800,000 inhabitants): The 
confiscation of foodstuffs in Den- 
mark where the population had 





literally bathed in butter and milk, 
led to the most violent reactions. 
There is an underground move- 
ment directed against Fritz Clau- 
sen, the Danish Quisling, but there 
is also an almost legal opposition 
gathered around the king. Clau- 
sen’s newspaper began with a cir- 
culation of 140,000; today it has a 
press run of only 20,000 copies, 
while the illegal newspaper, print- 
ed on thin paper, has a circulation 
of 200,000. 

The following true incident il- 
lustrates King Christian’s position: 
in the treaty he concluded with 
the Germans in April 1940, he 
demanded that no swastika flag 
should be flown from non-German 
buildings. When, despite this, the 
Germans hoisted their flag on the 
Royal Palace, the king ordered 
its removal. The royal guards, in- 
timidated by the German officers, 
did not dare to carry out the 
order. The king climbed on the 
roof of his castle and personally 
took the flag down. 


Norway (124,556 square miles 
and 3,000,000 inhabitants): How 
thorough was the organization of 
Hitler’s fifth column before the in- 
vasion of Norway can be seen 
from the fact that the German 
troops were provided with dic- 
tionaries containing the most im- 
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portant phrases in the Norwegian 

language. These most important 
phrases were: “Where is the safe?” 
—“How many crowns have you 
got?”—“‘How much money have 
you in foreign exchange?”—“I 
confiscate this money.” Recently 
the movement for resistance pub- 
lished its own dictionary includ- 
ing the following phrases in Ger- 
man: “I don’t know where my 
neighbor has gone.’”’—‘“I lost my 
revolver.’’—“I have no arms in my 
cellar.” —‘‘My printing shop, my 
store, are closed.” 

On one single day, German 
newspapers reported the arrest of 
a Norwegian mother who had 
killed a German officer for having 
condemned her sick son to steri- 
lization, a hunger strike in north- 
ern Norway, where 300,000 peo- 
ple are near starvation, an attempt 
to assassinate one of Quisling’s 
adjutants and the arrest of the 
most important Norwegian pub- 
lisher for broadcasting secret in- 
formation to England. 


Ho.ianp (12,000 square miles 
and 8,728,569 inhabitants): Since 
the occupation in May, 1940, many 
Dutchmen have been sentenced to 
death for their magnificent re- 
sistance. Recently eighteen young 
Dutchmen were shot for espio- 
nage—every day something hap- 


pens in Amsterdam, Rotterdam or 
The Hague showing that Holland’s 
paid fifth column cannot rival the 
great fifth column of the heart. 

Six hundred Dutchmen have 
died for signaling to the R.a.F. 
Still another six hundred young 
Dutchmen were sent from The 
Hague to Germany to be trained 
as good Nazis by Hitler’s Elite 
Guards. After two months they 
were sent back. Instead of becom- 
ing good Nazis they implanted 
dark democratic ideas in the hearts 
of Hitler’s bodyguards. 

One incident involved the home 
of van Tonningen, one of the 
Dutch Quislings. 

For two months Hitler’s auto- 
graphed picture disappeared every 
day from Tonningen’s studio, to 
be found in some other part of the 
house. After many fruitless inves- 
tigations, it was finally discovered 
that Tonningen’s servant who had 
been with him for thirty years 
had chosen this method to express 
his disapproval of his master’s 
treacherous politics. 


Rumania (72,425 square miles 
and 14,000,000 inhabitants): Ru- 
manians specialize in the blowing 
up of bridges and the wrecking of 
trains. The railroad tracks between 
Bucharest and the Hungarian 
town of Lékéshaza have been 
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blown up three times in spite of 
strict surveillance. Remarkable in- 
cidents took place in the Palace 
Athénée, Bucharest’s most elegant 
hotel. The three hundred em- 
ployees of this hotel, down to the 
elevator boy, are all war veterans, 
mostly invalids. One morning the 
German officials living in the 
Palace Athénée rang for their 
breakfast—but in vain. Cursing 
majors and colonels in pajamas 
thronged the corridor and the lob- 
by. During the night all the em- 
ployees had left the hotel. 

They say that a German officer 
who asked a lady in Bucharest’s 
most famous café on the Calea 
Victoria permission to sit at her 
table, received the following an- 
swer: “You occupied all my coun- 
try without asking, why ask if you 
may occupy a chair?” 


SIMILAR episodes, sad and gay, 
catastrophic and encouraging, 
tragic and hopeful, could be told 








of Luxemburg and Belgium, Hun- 
gary and Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, 
Greece and others. All show the ex- 
istence of a great fifth column 
fighting for mankind, and they 
also show that actually Hitler’s 
difficulties multiply with each 
country he occupies. This fifth 
column is not yet organized; it 
has brought forth no collective 
action. But one decisive military 
success on the part of England— 
and 140,000,000 fifth columnists 
will all gain heart and be trans- 
formed into fighters. 


Hans Habe is the author of Three Over the 
Frontier and Sixteen Days, two successful 
novels published in the United States. Born 
30 years ago in Hungary, chief editor of the 
Vienna Morgen and foretgn correspondent for 
the Prager Tagblatt, Hans Habe was one o 

the best informed European journalists. He 
visited all European capitals and interviewed 
most of Europe’s statesmen. At the outbreak 
of the present war he enlisted as volunteer in 
the French army and went through the Bel- 
gian campaign with the 21st Infantry of 
Foreign Volunteers. For three months he was 
a German prisoner under an assumed name; 
he escaped and came to this country in 
December 1940. His new book, A Thousand 
Shall Fall, deals with his experiences. 


The Value of Eloquence 


7S aeaneee Darrow was once 
asked by a lawyer how 
long a good defensive plea 
should last. 

*“At least three hours,” the 
great Darrow replied. 


“But why so long?” the less 
experienced man demanded, 
his curiosity aroused. 

“Because the longer you talk, 
the less time your client will be 
in prison.”—ALBERT BRANDT 
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Besides the genus homo, this planet is inhabited by a 
variety of creatures who dig and swim and burrow. 
And in that vast legion who are not of our species may 
be found occasional geniuses, heroes, lunatics—as the 
Following authenticated stories substantially prove. 


Not of Our Species 


On Apri 9, 1941, Yow Yow, gray 
tabby cat employed as a rat catcher 
by a Los Angeles fertilizer factory, 
was hard at work. While she was 
stalking a pair of particularly large 
rodents, her three newly born kittens 
were mewing in the cardboard box 
which was their home. 

Yow Yow duly eliminated the pair 
of rats and was returning to her 
family when she discovered six baby 
rats in the nest which the parents had 
tried so desperately to protect. With 
the greatest of care, she picked up one 
and returned with it to her packing 
box. She made six trips, carrying one 
rat at a time. 

During one trip she caught sight of 
a mouse. She laid down the baby rat, 


pounced on the mouse, and ate it. 
Then she again picked up the baby 
rat and carried it to her box. She 
suckled the baby rats, cleaned and 
cared for them. 

Perhaps Yow Yow had never ac- 
cepted the concept of total war. 


2 


IN THE mist shrouded dawn “Pat,” 
the deceased Houdini’s pet parrot, 
picked the lock of his “‘escape proof” 
cage and flew silently into the hills. 

During the first of the futile at- 
tempts to communicate with Hou- 
dini’s spirit, Pat suddenly stopped 
his eternal monologue. After a long 
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silence, he spoke in a strange lan- 
guage. When he again began to speak 
English he talked less than before. 
Then one dawn he picked the spe- 
cial lock on his cage—which only the 
master could have picked—and flew 


into the hills. 


Duty curep and discharged from 
the Creely Dog and Cat Hospital, 
Spot, a brindle bull, was taken home 
in the summer of 1940. Several weeks 
later attendants heard a dog whining 
at the door of the hospital. On the 
doorstep they found Spot holding up 
a front leg which had been dislocated, 
apparently by an automobile. 

Mrs. Lucille Redlingshafer, owner 
of the dog, had not known he was 
hurt. The whole incident was care- 
fully set down in the hospital records. 
What animals can do without “rea- 
son” is wonderful. 


Or course, this particular dog’s 
speaking vocabulary was limited to 
20 words—but even so. . . . 

The dog, called “Brownie,” was 
tested by a committee comprised of 
two practicing throat specialists, the 
secretary of the Maryland Kennel 
Club and a well known dog breeder. 
As they listened, Brownie talked in 
perfectly understandable English. 


To the committee he said: “Hello! 
How are you?” To his mistress, Mrs. 
Hilda M. Lenhart of Baltimore, he 
declared: “I love you.” Next he said 
simply “Aunt Mary,” and to end the 
interview, “I want my mama.” 

The investigators agreed that the 
words were actually spoken by the 
dog. Motion pictures were taken as an 
added check. No one could explain. 

The words were uttered slowly, a 
syllable at a time. Brownie didn’t 
have a pleasant delivery. He couldn’t 
have given a fireside chat. 

But even so.... 


AFTER HouRS of patient work, a 
chimpanzee in Lincoln Park Zoo at 
Chicago managed to pry loose an 
iron trapeze rod. Using this as a lever, 
he sought to force apart the bars of 
his cage. Lacking sufficient strength, 
he put his shoulder under the lower 
end of the rod, and grasped the sides 
of his cage with both hands. In this 
way he was able to use not only his 
maximum strength, but also the maxi- 
mum leverage of the rod. The bars of the 
cage bent. 

“If I had a lever long enough and a 
fulcrum strong enough, I, rather than 
my hairless relatives, might be master 
of this planet.” 


Readers are invited to contribute to “Not 
of Our Species.” A payment of $5 will be 
made for each item accepted. Address the 
Coronet Workshop, Coronet Magazine, 919 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Liberty’s Bodyguards 
A Portfolio of Personalities 


by Louts Pryor 





"ay Georce C. MarsHALL, Chief of Staff of the U. S. 
Army and “All-Southern”’ football tackle of another era, 
has a habit of lapsing into gridiron argot when discussing the 
grimmest of all games—war. In the French collapse before the 
German offensive—in 1940—as Marshall put it—‘the tanks 
made the holes, the planes ran beautiful interference and the 
infantry carried the ball.” 

Later, when problems in America’s defense sent Congres- 
sional committees scurrying for opinions from experts, Gen. 
Marshall countered: “You wouldn’t send a team against 
Notre Dame before it had a scrimmage, would you?” 

That was in 1940. Today America is being toughened to the 
test on the scrimmage field of defense. Today, racing the 
deadlines of destiny, America’s military might—Army, Navy, 
and air forces—is being steeled for any and every emergency. 

Soldiers, sailors, pilots—officers and men—their numbers 
are now legion. But who are the field leaders of these forces— 
the “watch dogs” of America’s safety? Here again, the lists 
are long—but, conspicuous among the many, are the seven 
men whose personalities are sketched within these pages. 
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Admiral Harold R. Stark 


One day in 1914, Lieutenant Harold 
R. Stark, at the helm of the U. S. 
Destroyer Patterson off the coast of 
Maine met Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
then Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 
“May I relieve you for a while?” 
asked Mr. Roosevelt, “I am an ex- 
perienced navigator, and I know this 
coast.” Without blinking an eye, 
young Lieut. Stark replied: “‘I am in 
command here and responsible for 
this ship. I doubt your authority to 
supersede me. If you can offer any 
helpful suggestions I shall be glad to 
hear and discuss them with you.” 


Twenty-five years later, Aug. 1, 
1939, Mr. Roosevelt offered a “‘help- 
ful suggestion.” He appointed Stark 
Chief of U. S. Naval Operations. 

Snowy-haired, 60, studious of mien, 
Stark is an expert on “big guns” and 
believes in the finality of their decis- 
ions. In an emergency, however, he 
can use even worn-out tools. During 
the first World War he proved this, 
taking a patched-up flotilla of anti- 
quated destroyers and scattering a 
holocaust of hell into enemy subma- 
rines in the Mediterranean. 

‘My position,” Admiral Stark told 
the Senate Naval Commitee, “‘is that 
we should havea navy second tonone.” 





Gen. George €. Marshall 
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Admiral Ernest King 





Adm. Husband E. Kimmel 


U.S. Navymen have a name for him. 

*Sinkus” is the word—or, more prop- 

erly, ““Cincus” (standard to them, 

slang to you). They get it from the 

initials of his title, ‘‘C-in-C, US” 

which means “Commander in Chief, 

U. S. Fleet.’ And today that title is 

not merely “‘big as the ocean”—it’s 

as big as three oceans! Cincus is the job 

that 59-year-old Hus- 

band E. Kimmel 

hurdled 46 admirals 

to take on February. 

1. At that time the 

allocation of the Navy 

—as announced by 

Secretary Frank Knox last January— 

was returned to the “‘three-fleet” sta- 

tus existing before 1922. And Ken- 

tucky-born “Hubby” Kimmel was 

placed in charge of all three fleets. 
He is Commander in Chief of his 

own, the Pacific Fleet, and of the 

training in the Atlantic, Asiatic and 

Pacific Fleets. Moreover, if and when 

two or more of the fleets are concen- 

trated in a combined operation, Ad- 

miral Kimmel will take command. 
**The days ahead will be busy ones,”’ 

said the new three-fleet director when 

he took over his high com- 

mand. “We will continue 

to so direct our efforts that 

we shall be fully prepared to 

accomplish any task that 

may be assigned to us.” 
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General Hugh A. Drum 


*You can’t do that, Mr. President. 
Hugh Drum is only 18—you can’t 
give a commission to a boy of that 
age.”’ But President McKinley, back 
in 1898, insistently brushed aside prec- 
edent in favor of the son of a gallant 
father, killed in action at San Juan 
Hill. 1899 found young Drum chasing 
Aguinaldo in the malaria-infested 
Philippines. 1902 watched him win 
his Silver Star for gallantry in Min- 
danao. 1914 found him indispensable 
to Maj. Gen. Funston at Vera Cruz. 

Then, in July 1918, in the little 
French town of Chaumont-en-Bas- 
signy, standing before Marshal Pétain 
Commander in Chief of the Armies in 
France, Drum heard Pershing say: 
“I have the honor to present to you, 
Monsieur le Marechal, Lieut. Col. 
Drum, Chief of Staff of the First 
American Army!” 

How Drum, learning of his new ap- 
pointment thus for the first time, 
shouldered this unexpected responsi- 
bility is recorded in the miultiple- 
role-part he played in the strategi- 
cally successful St. Mihiel and Meuse- 
Argonne offensives. 

Since the first World War, Hugh 
Drum has held practically every co- 
veted post in the Army, except one, 
Some day, military soothsayers pre- 
dict, he will hold post Number One. 





Admiral Thomas C. Hart 


Sixty-three years old and Commander 
of our Asiatic Fleet, Thomas Charles 
Hart has been a fighting figure in 
American naval embroilments for 
two generations—over and under the 
seas. When the first World War un- 
leashed the lethal U-boat as a fighting 
factor in the strategy of the seas, Hart 
was Commander of American Sub- 
marines in the vital waters of the 
British Isles and the Azores. 

Prior to becoming, in 1929, one of 
the youngest men to attain the rank of 
Rear Admiral, Hart served as Super- 
intendent of the U. S. Naval Acad- 


emy. Today, explosive problems of 
the Orient are an open book to veteran 
Hart. 

He has been awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal and has 
served as chairman of the General 
Board for several years. Called “‘Dad” 
by his fellow cadets at Annapolis be- 
cause he had a baby face, Navyman 
Hart later lived up to the parental 
appellation by fathering friendly ath- 
letic relations between the two service 
schools—the Navy War College at 
Newport and the Army War College, 
Washington, D. C. This noted watch- 
dog of America’s defense in the Asiatic 
is eligible for retirement this year. 








Gen. Henry H. Arnold 
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In the all-important business of defense 
in the air, the pigeon is vying for honors 
with both pilot and anti-aircraft gunner 


Pigeons in the Blitz 


by Joun F. CurrAN 


T Is a gray day with heavy, 
overcast skies. Somewhere in 


I 


the northern portion of Occupied 
France, a group of Nazi airmen 
sit drinking wine in a cafe. They 
are happy; the wine has roused 
their spirits. They sing and boast 


and laugh and talk, louder per- 
haps than necessary. 

A waitress serves them. She 
talks and jokes with them in their 
own tongue, and they like this 
French girl, so different from the 
others with whom they have come 
into close contact. In her there is 
none of the passive resistance they 
had come so readily to recognize 
in other French women. 

But the girl’s eyes and ears miss 
nothing. One of the flying officers 
had mentioned the weather. An- 
other hoped it wouldn’t fog up— 
he adds his distaste for blind flying 
over water. Anpther mentions, 


“Das Englander Churchill,” and 
all the men chuckle. 

Enough had been said. The girl 
picks up a tray of glasses and walks 
slowly toward the kitchen. Hur- 
riedly she whispers to a small boy. 
The boy leaves the cafe, walks 
slowly through the winding main 
street of the little village toward 
the open country beyond. .. . 

Along a twenty-five mile strip of 
coastline the ground crews of Ger- 
man air squadrons ready their 
charges for a night flight. Motors 
are tuned, fuselages checked. It 
will be another large scale raid, 
the mechanics figure. About 1,000 
planes will take part. 

And in a farm house a slender 
boy watches a giant of a man in 
peasant frock pack a hastily 
scrawled note into a light capsule 
wired to the leg of a homing pigeon. 
Both ascend the stairs, into the 
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rear yard of the farmhouse. Sud- 
denly, with a deft, upward thrust 
the pigeon is flung skyward. There 
is a soft flutter of wings. The bird 
makes a wide swoop, climbs high- 
er in ever narrowing spirals. 

In a London suburb, the flight 
of the pigeon ends. The message 
is removed from the capsule, the 
War Offfice is informed, land bat- 
teries, the Royal Air Force, air 
raid wardens, fire brigades, coastal 
batteries are all on the alert. 


Britain’s Intelligence Division 
had long recognized the dire need 
of some practical communications 
arm, devised to meet the inevit- 
able contifigency of impaired nor- 
mal channels. At present, with 
the exception of the short-wave 
radio—itself not always effective, 
since the use of the latter by an 
espionage agent to forward infor- 
mation is purely suicidal—the hom- 
ing pigeon is England’s sole link 
with Europe. 

Prior to the Allied collapse in 
Flanders many birds were operat- 
ing behind the lines in what was 
later to become occupied terri- 
tory. At the evacuation of Dun- 
kirk most of these were left behind 
in the care of British and French 
espionage agents—men and wom- 
en, like the nameless waitress, who 
have much freedom of movement 


which simplifies their efforts to 
gather and forward information 
by carrier birds. 

Aside from the information car- 
ried to England on planned air 
assaults, the carriers have turned 
up with vital tips on new Nazi 
troop concentrations. These al- 
ways result in Royal Air Force 
raids which quickly demolish has- 
tily constructed air fields, dromes 
and ship yards. 

England’s big task currently is 
to get most of these birds back 
into both unoccupied and occu- 
pied territory. The job is being 
accomplished—slowly, of course, 
but in such numbers that even 
now it is impossible for Nazis to 
plan either an air or land assault 
without at least one bird turning 
up at Britain’s War Office with 
advance information. 

For a peasant to be caught in 
Occupied France with a pigeon in 
his barn or cellar is practically 
asking for an introduction to Hit- 
ler’s hatchet man. But the French 
are a persistent people. Despite 
the undercover work of counter- 
espionage agents and the highly 
efficient Gestapo, a disconcerting 
number of pigeons are continually 
winging to London from Occupied 
France. 

The Signal Corps of the Unit- 
ed States Army is closely watching 
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the work of England’s pigeon bri- 
gade. After all, the degree of ef- 
ficiency England has attained with 
the pigeon stems directly from the 
systems which the United States 
Army introduced in World War I. 

American military experts 
learned at least one highly im- 
portant fact from the Nazi in- 
vasions of the low countriesand 
Flanders. The effectiveness of a light- 
ning stroke is gained only after a pa- 
tient ground work has been laid. 


Through the use of the fifth col-' 


umn, parachutists and light mo- 
bile Panzer divisions, all communi- 
cations arms are impaired, de- 
stroyed or taken over by advance 
units. And to offset the consolidation 
of these gains, the homing pigeon, a 
hitherto antiquated and outmoded uttl- 
ity, alone had any concrete effectiveness. 


AMERICA needs no period of 
training in the use of the pigeon. 
There are, it is estimated, almost 
half a million persons actively fol- 
lowing the sport. Add to this num- 
ber another quarter million or so 
breeders, fanciers and arm chair 
enthusiasts and you have a for- 
midable army of sportsmen and 
women forming a cross-section of 
population drawn out of every 
walk of life. Financially, the sport 
enjoys a yearly money turnover 
that runs into big figures. 


There are in America two or- 
ganizations catering to the pigeon 
racer. These are the American 
Racing Pigeon Union and the In- 
ternational Federation. Both clubs 
claim memberships of thousands 
of active pigeon racers, owners 
and those whose interests are pure- 
ly academic. There are at least 
three magazines devoted exclu- 
sively to happenings connected 
with the sport—races, auctions 
and conventions. An undetermin- 
able number of pigeon-racing 
sportsmen belong to no organiza- 
tions at all—run their tests and 
races individually. It is a common 
practice for numerous small clubs 
operating within a metropolitan 
area to hold a gigantic race termed 
a “‘concourse.”” A fan can enter 
as many as five or ten of his best 
birds in such a race, thus it is 
sometimes possible to hold races 
in which several thousand birds 
participate for prizes ranging from 
$250 to $5,000 for a really im- 
portant contest. For these races it 
is usually necessary to rent whole 
freight trains of ventilated cars to 
transport the birds to the scene 
of the take-off which may be a 
distance of 500 or 1,000 miles 
from the finish line. 

The United States Bureau of 
Animal Husbandry maintains an 
experimental station at Beltsville, 
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Maryland, where breeding, flight 
tests and numerous observations 
of the birds are made and record- 
ed daily. Some of these speed tests 
records are almost unbelievable. 

There is a case of a bird that 
averaged 2,200 yards per minute 
in flight. A light tail wind aided 
the bird in chalking up this phe- 
nomenal record, but it remains a 
record which will take years to 
shatter. There is another case on 
file in which a bird flew from Chi- 
cago to the station, a distance of 
580 miles, in the remarkable time 
of fifteen hours and forty minutes. 

A distance record scored by an 
independent owner was made two 
years ago, when “Silver King,” a 
bird owned by T. E. Cordis, a 
New England fancier, completed 
a trip of 1,689 miles, a record 
which may yet be broken by some 
feathered Lochinvar winging out 
of the West. 

In the pigeon the United States 


has a communications arm of in- 
calculable value. Thus at Fort 
Myers, Fort Monmouth, Fort 
Hancock and other army posts 
where the signal corps is installed, 
pigeons continually filter into the 
service. Couple these army birds 
with those at Beltsville, plus the 
thousands of pigeon clubs, bird 
owners, fanciers and breeders, and 
America has a formidable poten- 
tial war communications aid. 

Jack Curran was born 31 years ago in 
Jersey City, N. F. He has had a wide news- 
paper background and admits having worked 
on more newspapers ‘‘than any man has the 
right to boast about.” He has written for the 


pulp magazines, is now free lancing, unmar- 
ried and lives in Pearl River, New York. 


—Suggestions for further reading: 
PIGEON RAISING 
by Alice MacLeod $7.50 
D. Appleton-Century Co., New York 
THE BOOK OF THE PIGEON 
by Carl A. Naether $2.50 
David McKay Company, Philadelphia 
THE A TO Z OF PIGEONS 
by Edwin Dietz $7.50 
Item Publishing Co., Sellersville, Pa. 


The Queen’s English 


& THE Library at The Hague, 
there may be seen the Eng- 
lish Bible which was presented 
to William and Mary at their 
coronation at Westminster Ab- 
bey in 1689. The title page 


bears the following inscription 
in the Queen’s own hand: 
“This book was given to the 
King and I, at our crownation. 
Marie R.” 
—CHARLES DERRICOTT 
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The battle for Latin-American good will 
can never be won until we learn to like the 
people, says this Pulitzer Prize winner 


mie eg oad | 
Pi 
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What Latin America Won't Swallow 


by OxtveR La FARGE 


 eamaged the most important 
single factor toward establish- 
ing a real basis of friendship be- 
tween our government and those 
of other American republics is the 
popularity of Spanish America’s 
latest hit tunes in this country. 

With office boys whistling Cielzto 
Lindo and kids humming Noche de 
Ronda on their way home—a new 
step, and an important one, has 
been taken toward really king 
the people who wrote them. And 
that is where our official program 
for better understanding is weak- 
est. 

We approach the heads of our 
neighboring states with formal pro- 
jects of co-operation and pledges of 
good will. To an increasing degree 
we try to create understanding 
and friendliness between intellec- 
tual leaders North and South.But 
we are not doing much of any- 
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thing to combat the great body of 
hostile and contemptuous folk-lore 
existing among our own people 
about “‘Greasers’’ and “Gringos.”’ 

It is true that we are handi- 
capped by a long record of ag- 
gression, insult and exploitation. 
We are handicapped, too, by the 
fact that these people know we are 
past masters at sincerely meaning 
our noblest protestations while act- 
ing exclusively to our own ad- 
vantage. When we are sincere— 
and I believe we are sincere now, 
with the powerful reawakening of 
our democratic conscience — we 
expect to be taken at our word, 
and we are both grieved and an- 
noyed when we are not. 

I well remember the bewilder- 
ment and anger caused by our 
actions during our Nicaraguan ad- 
venture. Young men of my ac- 
quaintance from other republics 
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were slipping over the border to 
serve first with Sacasa and then 
with Sandino in much the same 
spirit that men are going now 
from the United States to the 
Eagle Squadron or the Free French 
ambulance service. 

And in the middle of all this, 
we sent five Navy bombers on a 
“Good Will Tour.” Good Lord, 
did the Navy, or the State Depart- 
ment, really think that a flight of 
warplanes, a series of handshakes 
from our mailed fist, would create 
good will? Or was it intended, as 
the Latin Americans took it, for 
an intimidating show of force? 
It aroused intense resentment, how 
intense I did not fully realize until 
I saw the glee with which they 
received the news that one of the 
bombers had crashed in the ocean 
near Buenos Aires and the crew 
been drowned. 

Back of such a performance on 
our part lies a curious lack of sensi- 
tivity, and that perhaps springs 
from a failure to recognize that 
these people are just as intelligent, 
just as proud, and twice as sus- 
picious as we are. You will find 
this same lack of sensitivity on the 
letterhead of Nelson Rockefeller’s 
excellent Committee for Inter- 
American Cultural Relations. The 
names on the letterhead are good, 
but the top line reads “‘National 


> 


Defense Commission.’’ Every 


Latin American I have talked to 
takes this as a stupidly frank con- 
fession that all our good will, after 
all, is nothing but a matter of ex- 
pediency. That little line of poison 
is being eagerly disseminated by 
us to everyone in Latin America 


we can possibly reach. 


THERE Is also a feeling among 
North Americans that few of the 
Southern republics are really de- 
mocracies, that they are ruled un- 
der the “strong man” principle 
and that the common people can 
be ignored. But this is not true. 
Some of these republics answer to 
our rather rigid, Anglo-Saxon con- 
cept of democracies, but all of 
them are democracies in a far 
more fundamental sense. In the 
first place, the common man re- 
spects himself, is free with his 
opinion and is not afraid to stand 
up and fight if pushed too far. 
There is no possible comparison 
between the people of the most 
rigidly dictator-governed republic 
in this hemisphere and the inhabi- 
tants of a totalitarian state. Thus 
these governments can go only 
just so far. While it is true that 
the people of some Latin-Ameri- 
can republics will tolerate things 
which we would not, this is partly 
because of vast differences in val- 
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ues, outlook, culture and econom- 
ic conditions. Latin Americans 
are more realistic, perhaps more 
honest-minded than we are. They 
set a lower value on human life, 
and — this is much more impor- 
tant than is generally realized—on 
physical comfort. But every one of 
these governments, whether or not 
it allows a popular vote, must 
work with constant regard for those 
things which the common people 
will not stand for. 

There is not a government in 
Latin America which would dare 
consider selling Gut its country 
as the governments of Rumania, 
Hungary, and Bulgaria have sold 
out theirs. In no country could a 
foreign power enter as the Nazis 
have done in Eastern Europe, 
without encountering the same 
endless, harassing resistance which 
we encountered in Nicaragua and 
which Maximilian vainly tried to 
overcome in Mexico. 

But in the minds of most of the 
people, the potential invader and 
destroyer is the United States and 
not an infinitely remote country 
across an almost mythical ocean. 
So naturally Uruguay hesitates 
and deliberates over conceding us 
an airport. Nor is the situation 
helped by an ugly little cartoon :n 
a Providence paper depicting 
Uruguay as an ignorant, ragged 
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impudent little peon stupidly 
blocking beneficent Uncle Sam in 
his great mission. The cartoon 
is an outburst, of course, of the 
contempt-myth among our folk. 
It was undoubtedly clipped by the 
nearest Uruguayan Consulate and 
forwarded to Montevideo. 


Tue Axis has this all figured 
out. Italians and Germans have 
settled all over Latin America. In 
the main they are planters and 
storekeepers, whereas North 
Americans come down only for the 
big, exporting, exploiting indus- 
tries such as banana raising, min- 
ing, running railroads, and oil. 
The Axis settlers are thrown into 
closer contact with their commun- 
ities, and they seek that contact. 
The Italians pick up Spanish very 
easily; the Germans take great 
pains to do so. The average North 
Americans never get past a limited 
vocabulary and a foul accent. 

While Axis governments work 
upon the local governments, their 
colonists publish newspapers, open 
bookstores and schools, join so- 
cieties, and generally infiltrate the 
cultural life of the republics. At 
the same time the Germans carry 
on a direct attack upon the mind 
of the average man, aided by his 
suspicion of the United States. 

With this leverage of our bad 
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standing, and the advantage of 
working dishonestly, under cover, 
whereas we want to work openly, 
the Axis governments may get 
somewhere. But we will get no- 
where until we like Latin Americans. 

There is no reason why we 
shouldn’t, for we have a great deal 
in common. The frontier still ex- 
ists down there and though ours is 
gone, we still remember the old 
days and cling to the old freedoms. 
Moreover, we express our likes 
and dislikes freely, and we don’t 
take snoot or rudeness from any 
man. The. other Americans are 
just the same, but being nearer the 
frontier, their resentments may 
come out more violently. And 
there is none of us, north or south, 
who regards anyone in this world 
as better than himself. 


IF WE COULD really grasp all 
these facts, perhaps we could get 
somewhere. For the situation is 
by no means hopeless. There are 
tourists who make friends in the 
countries they visit, and come home 
really having learned something. 
There are Latin-Americans who 
understand our contradictions and 
our true intentions. There are com- 
mon ties which show signs of be- 
coming stronger. Recently, we, 
have set up an excellent program 
for the interchange of writers, art- 


ists, and scientists. 

But still these efforts are not yet 
touching the simple men who pore 
over the Nazi broadsides, or those 
of our own whose minds are poi- 
soned monthly by the Latin-Amer- 
ican villains of our pulp maga- 
zines. To these latter, it is the lilt 
of Cielito Lindo, the gay heartiness 
of Rancho Grande, that have first be- 
gun to penetrate their prejudices. 

There is a hint there for a far 
broader, necessary line of educa- 
tion that can never be managed 
through diplomatic channels. 


« 

A fellow-alumnus with President Roosevelt 
of both Groton and Harvard, Oliver La 
Farge, at the age of 25, became Assistant 
Professor of Ethnology at Tulane Universtty. 
He remained at that post for three years and 
while there, in 1927, won the Pulitzer Prize 
for his remarkable novel of Navaho life, 
Laughing Boy, a popular best-seller. As a 
student of human relationships, La Farge is 
particularly well qualified to discuss for 
Coronet the delicate problem of Latin-Ameri- 
can relationships. At present the President of 
the American Association on Indian Affairs, 
his latest book is an epic, As Long As the 
Grass Shall Grow. 


—Suggestions for further reading: 


THE COMING STRUGGLE FOR LATIN 
AMERICA by Carleton Beals $3.00 
Jj. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia 
AMERICAS TO THE SOUTH 
by Fohn T. Whitaker $2.50 
The Macmillan Company, New York 
AMERICA FACES SOUTH 
by T. R. Ybarra $3.00 
Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc., New York 
THE ALL-AMERICAN FRONT 
Hemisphere Defense Edition 
M4 Duncan Aikman $3.00 
oubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., New York 
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The Game of International I. @. Much 
has been written about Nazi fifth columnists in the 
countries now occupied by Hitler—but little light has 
been shed on the men who struggle against them. 
Here is an actual incident, presented to you as it was 
to the Dutch counter-spies who worked on the case. 


The Case of the Shadowed Spy 


by RicHAaRD WILMER Rowan 


EFORE the invasion 
of the low coun- 
x tries, there were hun- 
dreds of German agents 
IS in Holland, thought to 
be disguised in Dutch military uni- 
form. But what could be done to resist 
and defeat them? The Dutch counter- 
spies devised a test—a test of words 
that no German can pronounce as a 
Dutchman pronounces them. 

In Amsterdam on the night of May 
4, 1940 a pair of Dutch defense opera- 
tives were trailing a suspect. 

“Come on,” said one of the pair at 
length, “I think we’d better take him 
in. The chief will want to hear him 
say Kachel.” 

Kachll is a commonplace Dutch 
word, It means “hot stove.” And yet 
only a Dutchman can properly pro- 
nounce the two middle consonants 
which form an expectorant diphthong. 


~ B 


wk 
\A 


The Amsterdam suspect was es- 
corted to headquarters. At first he 
was sullen, but one by one test words 
were brought into the conversation. 

Presently the counter-spies con- 
ferred with their chief who had han- 
dled the subtle interrogation. “He 
didn’t do badly, you know,” the chief 
began. ‘““The fellow has had long and 
careful training. He’s about as Dutch 
as they come.” 

“Yes, sir—as they come,” an agent 
put in. “I admit—he got by Myjngas 
(the Dutch word meaning ‘‘mine 
gas’) all right. And his Scholier (the 
Dutch word for “scholar’) wasn’t 
far off .. . But what about Kachel?” 

“Good old Kachel/ He tried not to 
say it. There was hesitation there.” 


“There was, sir. And with Scheeps- 
beschuit (the Dutch word meaning 


“ship’s biscuit’) there was more than 
hesitation—there was bronchitis. How 
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he gagged and choked! I’m ready to 
swear he is not what he claims.” 

“TI agree to hold him,” the chief 
decided, “On suspicion, for further 
questioning, You two go around to 
his address. These Nazis work in 
pairs.” 

When the counter-espionage agents 
reached the address in Borneo Straat 
they moved more cautiously. Sud- 
denly a man came out of the building, 
his hat pulled down over his face. 

Without exchanging a word the 
two Dutch operatives decided they 
had better shadow the fleeing stranger. 

He hastened on till he reached the 
Loozings-Kanaal, then took cover in 
shadows and doubled back. Along 
Celebes Straat he followed the rail- 
road, turned left into Java Straat— 
changed his mind, and swung away 
in the opposite direction, over the 
bridge and along Van Swinden Straat. 

With the counter-spies hanging on 
grimly, this suspect—whose legs were 
stronger than his nerves—turned right 
into Linnaeus Straat. Finally he 
wheeled abruptly and moved toward 
the bridge there spanning the Muider 
Gracht. 

It was clear to the counter-spies 
that their man had grown aware of 
them and afraid of them. 

Walking at a normally brisk pace, 
the fugitive suddenly began taking 
papers from his coat pockets, tearing 
them up and casting the fragments 
left and right. 

“Dirk,” said the senior operative, 
“you stop and see what it is he’s 


throwing away. He thinks with this 
breeze blowing we’ll both try gather- 
ing up some of the pieces and give 
him his chance to disappear.” 

The agent, Dirk, abandoned the 
chase. He managed to gather about 
fifty pieces of the torn paper, and 
hurried back to headquarters with 
them. Sorting them, he found most 
were of little significance—part of a 
receipted bill, a few odd notes. Two 
fragments, though, caught his atten- 
tion. And just then the phone rang. 
It was the other counter-spy. 

‘What happened, Hendrik? You 
didn’t lose him?” asked Dirk. 

“No,” said the other, cheerfully. 
“We've got him safe, all right. But 
his identity papers seem in perfect 
order. I’ll need an excuse to hold him.” 

“You don’t need an excuse,” said 
Dirk, “when you’ve got a reason.” 

“He threw something away?” 

**By mistake, I suspect. A few scraps 
—but enough. He’s a Nazi all right.” 

On the basis of the visual evidence re- 
produced below— Dirk’ s “few scraps—but 
enough’’—why did the Dutch counter-spy 
feel so sure they had detected another dis- 
guised German secret agent? 


(Solution is on page 178.) 
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The famous author of the Story of Mankind 


previews his own passing: a new Coronet 
auto-obituary with Van Loon illustrations 


% 
«(oe nae 


Exit Van Loon, Smiling 


by HENpDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 


“ey THE fourteenth of January 
of the year 1966, peacefully 
and in his own bed in his house in 
Connecticut, there died one Hen- 
drik Willem Van 


Ocean, in the year 1942. 

The destruction of his home, of 
all his manuscripts and all his 
original drawings, had curiously 
enough not upset 
him as much as 


Loon, eighty-four. 
Van Loon’s death 
came as he cele- 
brated not only 
his birthday, but 
also the anniver- 
sary of his citi- 
zenship. 

That had hap- 
pened in the year 


“When my wife copied (the manuscript) 
she wept through two hankies. I think 
Coronet should pay for the laundry,” 
wrote Hendrik Willem Van Loon, in 
sending his auto-obituary. Born in 
Rotterdam in 1882, Mr. Van Loon has 
authored a large number of books, in- 
cluding The Story of Mankind and Van 
Loon’s Geography—both best sellers. 
He lives in Connecticut, where he wrote 
Invasion, speculating about violation 
of our shores. The sketches reproduced 
herein are Mr. Van Loon’s handiwork. 


had been feared. 
But deep resent- 
ment against 
Adolf Hitler had 
given him a new 
lease on life, and 
when prepara- 
tions were made 
for an American 


1918 or 1919. He had forgotten the 
exact date. The original docu- 
ment, together with all his papers, 
had been lost when the fifth col- 
umnists had burned down his 
house in Old Greenwich shortly 
after Hitler had extended his op- 
erations against the democratic 
front on this side of the Atlantic 
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invasion of the Low Countries, he 
had been able to prevail upon 
Washington to let him accom- 
pany the expedition as civilian 
administrator of that Dutch ter- 
ritory which was to fall into the 
hands of the democratic armies. 

Shortly after the American in- 
vasion of Holland he had ar- 


1941 





ranged with Station wrut of 
Boston to send news-broadcasts in 
the Dutch language to the occu- 
pied territory, and in those broad- 
casts he had on every possible 
occasion warned the Dutch Quis- 
lings what fate awaited them if 
they should be rash enough to let 
themselves be caught. He himself 
rarely spoke about the events of 
that mysterious week which fol- 
lowed upon the arrival of the first 
American marines in Ymuiden 
and the flight of the Nazi officials 
from Amsterdam. He merely 
smiled when pressed for details. 

With “they” he referred to those 
Hollanders who had assisted the 
Nazis in oppressing their own peo- 
ple, and as far as he was con- 


cerned, that seemed to close the 
chapter. Official histories of that 
period merely mention that dur- 
ing the first week after the defeat 
of the Germans, while the black- 
out regulations were still in force, 
between thirty and forty promi- 


nent Dutchmen who had sworn 
the oath of allegiance to the Fiih- 
rer had walked into the canals, 
probably misguided by the dark- 
ness, and had there miserably per- 
ished as the result of submersion. 

His biographers all have ob- 
served that the year 1941 was of 
decisive influence upon the de- 
velopment of Van Loon’s style and 
also upon his general point of 
view, which became much more 
mellow and tolerant than it had 
ever been before. Up to that time 
he had always pretended to be a 
profound believer in the humani- 
ties, but often he had been far 
from “human” in his judgment 
upon those with whom he dis- 
agreed. As one reviewer had re- 
marked when his book on toler- 
ance appeared, “Van Loon de- 
tested intolerance so much that 
he himself had become completely 
intolerant.” 

This attitude, however, changed 
completely after the episodes of 
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the year 1942. He never wrote 
another one of those popular vol- 
umes which had given him his 
world-wide fame (at the time of 
his death there were more than 
two hundred translations of his 
books in more than thirty lan- 
guages). Instead he devoted him- 
self entirely to that series of vol- 
umes which he called his *‘Waver- 
ley Novels,” twelve books in which 
he re-created the whole of the his- 
tory of the Low Countries more or 
less after the pattern laid down by 
him in his Life and Times of Rem- 
brandt van Rijn. 


RECENTLY, Van Loon had 
thrown some interesting light on 
his background, in a short and 
fragmentary autobiography writ- 
ten for a magazine. In it he wrote: 

“I am no believer in all those 
endless biographies which are now 
making their appearafice. The only 
important thing about me is the 
work I have done and the few 
ideas I wasable to contribute to the 
general fund of those philosophies 
which have shaped the world of 
the last fifty years. I feel that there 
is something almost indecent about 
these self-exposures. That may be 
one of the reasons why I have 
never gone in for ‘love stories’ of 
any sort, although I have had my 
share of them. There are two or 
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three women who have played a 
very great role in my own life, 
but what they gave to me was a 
matter of such profound happi- 
ness and delicate beauty that it 
can never be revealed in mere 
words. 

“I know that the public can 
never have enough of such de- 
tails, but as I have never com- 
promised or given the public what 
it wanted merely because it want- 
ed it, it is too late to begin now. 
My books however are common 
property and I therefore owe my 
readers this explanation for my 
somewhat curious attitude towards 
life. 

““My mother died when I was 
sixteen years old and thereafter 1 
was left pretty well to my own 
devices. No, I never went through 
the usual experiences of hunger 
and privation which most people 
associate with the careers of an 
artist or a literary man. Our fam- 
ily belonged to that comfortable 
stratum of the upper middle class 
where trade and commerce were 
apt to graduate into the profes- 
sions and where the merchant’s 
and manufacturer’s son aspired 
to become a lawyer or a doctor. 

‘All the more impressionable 
years of my life I spent within that 
small territory of the old Republic 
of the Netherlands where so much 
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of the history of the Europe of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies had been made. Almostevery 
house, every land, every canal, 
every village exuded history. The 
prosaic, money-grubbing present 
did not in the least interest me. I 
despised it and finally came to 
hate it to such an extent that I 
escaped to America. 

**T never for a moment regretted 
that change of surroundings for 
in the land of my adoption I came 
to discover underneath the out- 
ward layer of greed so much kind- 
liness, generosity of heart and 
cheerful good humor that I can 
never be sufficiently grateful for 
having made the change.” 


Three days after Van Loon’s 
death, he was followed by his 
wife, whom all the world had for 
so many years known as Jimmie, 
that her real name, Helen Cris- 
well, had been almost completely 
forgotten. They had been mar- 
ried for almost half a century. She 
had always co-operated with him 
in such close harmony (being the 
only person who could decipher 
his abominable handwriting) that 
during the last years of their lives 
they had almost grown into one. 

“We have been happy together 
for so many years in life,” they 
used to say, “‘we expect to be quite 
as happy in death.”’ And there is 
every reason to suppose they are. 


Of Schedule 


HILE IN a provincial town 
Richard Wagner attend- 

ed a performance of his Lohen- 
grin by a troupe of strolling 
players. To his surprise, the 
singers and orchestra were defi- 
nitely above average, except for 
the disconcerting circumstance 
that the tenor, from the first 
time he appeared on the stage, 
exhibited increasing inebria- 
tion. By the end of the fourth 
act, when he was supposed to 
step into the boat drawn by the 


white swan afd make his exit 
in this manner, he was so stag- 
geringly drunk that he missed 
the vehicle—the swan was 
pulled off stage without him. 

Paying no attention to the 
murmurs of the audience, he 
pulled a watch from his pocket 
and turning to Elsa, his part- 
ner, he asked in the most mat- 
ter-of-fact voice: 

‘Pardon me, madam, do you 
know what time the next swan 
leaves?” —Lewis THOMPSON 
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Havelock Ellis once said: “Dreams are reali—while 
they last. Can we say more of life?” He stated the 
case well, but he was not the first to realize we all 
live two lives. That idea is as old as man. In your 
other life, the life of dreams, these true tales originated. 


Your Other Life 


THE THEORY which M. Letourneau, 
French anthropologist, was evolving 
is of no consequence—at least time 
has so judged it. But one of the cases 
which he reported is a queer sidelight 
on our other lives. 

A certain Scotch property owner 
was in desperation because of ac- 
cumulated back tithes which threat- 
ened to ruin him. Just as he was about 
to give up his property, he had a 
singular dream in which his father 
appeared to him and explained that 
he had paid the tithes and that a so- 
licitor had the papers certifying the 
fact. 

The solicitor, however, could not 
remember the case. Whereupon the 
Scotchman recounted an insignificant 
matter of changing a Portuguese gold 
piece which his father had related in 


the dream. This at once recalled the 
matter to the solicitor and the papers 
were found, 

Even in his other life a Scotchman 
cannot stand to be cheated. 


Tue Rev. Doctor Charles Francis 
Potter, internationally known writer 
and minister, was much peeved when 
his wife awakened him in the middle 
of the night to recount a vivid and 
frightening dream. 

She said: “I dreamed I saw what 
seemed to be a high structure. There 
were people hanging on the side of it, 
as if they were holding by their hands 


to the top rail of the guard fence. 
Many of them were in night clothes, 
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and they were gradually losing their 
hold and slipping down the inclined 
sides of the structure. I felt they were 
dropping to certain death.” 

Dr. Potter laughed and went back 
to sleep. 

But other people did not laugh on 
that night. At the exact moment of 
Mrs. Potter’s dream, a great shattered 
hulk was slipping beneath the north 
Atlantic. Crowded on her decks were 
a thousand men and women, many 
in night clothes. 

The decks slanted ever steeper. The 
doomed hundreds clung to the deck 
railings, straining to save themselves 
from slipping off those sloping sides— 
to almost certain death. 

It was the night of April 15, 1912, 
that Mrs. Potter experienced in her 
life of dreams that which was terribly 


real in the waking-life of others. It 
was on that night that the S. S. 7i- 
tanic reached her last port of call. 


Tuis 1s not a story as told by “Mr. 
X,” about “Mr. Y,” in a “certain” 
town, “early in the last century.” It 
is a story which chemistry Professor 
James Albert May of Topeka, Kan- 
sas, told to his class in October, 1922. 
The night before had been foggy. 

And that night Professor May had 
dreamed that his son’s agony-twisted 
face had stared at him through a mass 
of flames, while at the same time his 
voice had declared: “It’s your fault, 


father. I am going to die, and you 
could have saved me. You didn’t 
keep your word.” 

Disturbed, Professor May tried to 
remember what, if anything, he had 
failed to do. The only thing he could 
recall was that he had failed to mail 
a manuscript which he had sworn to 
send that night to the printer. But 
so annoying was the dream that he 
dressed, grumbled because his son 
had left the car in front of the house 
instead of returning it to the garage, 
drove to the station and mailed it. 

Only after he had returned home 
and switched on the light in the 
garage, did he see his son asleep on 
the back seat of the car. The boy ex- 
plained that he had returned home 
so late that he had been afraid to 
awaken his father. So he had decided 
to spend the night in the car. 

Suddenly, as he was explaining, a 
fire truck, siren wailing, charged down 
the street and swung the sharp turn 
in front of the house, swung in the 
swirling fog, swung too late. 

Into the curbing the truck crashed, 
on across the lawn, until the shivering, 
flaming mass of steel at last lost mo- 
mentum and stopped. It lay, a searing 
inferno, on the exact spot where Pro- 
fessor May’s car, with his son asleep 
inside, had been parked a few mo- 
ments before. 


Readers are invited to contribute to “‘Your 
Other Life.’ A payment of $5 will be 
made for each item accepted. Address the 
Coronet Workshop, Coronet Magazine, 919 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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When dealing with the fantastic vagaries 
of lightning, always remember that 
the sky, appropriately enough, is the limit 


at 


Lunatie of the Heavens 


by HELEN FuRNAS 


| eam is screwy stuff — as 

capricious as a movie-star, as 
unpredictable as the next fall of 
the dice. Sometimes it is fantas- 
tically on the rampage, sometimes 
gently playful. 

On Thursday it may kill with 
the deadly certainty of a machine- 
gun bullet. On Saturday it may 
merely dart about playing harm- 
less practical jokes. The tallest 
tales ever invented by a charter- 
member of the Liars’ Club grow 
pale beside scientifically docu- 
mented evidence of lightning’s an- 
tics. When you’re dealing with 
lightning, appropriately enough, 
the sky’s the limit. 

In its Poltergeist mood, lightning 
has snatched the drink from a 
toper’s hand, the pair of knitting 
needles from an old lady’s, melted 
an earring on a young girl’s ear, 
shaved a head of hair, whisked 


away a dressmaker’s scissors, un- 
sewn a man’s trousers—all with- 
out injury to any one of them. It 
has set electric lights burning, 
drawn the nails from a couch to 
bury them in a wooden partition, 
torn open bureau drawers and 
scattered the contents far and wide. 
Like a small boy on Halloween, . 
lightning occasionally rings the 
doorbell and runs, leaving its im- 
press on the bell-wires to pass 
along an electrical shock to the 
unlucky door-opener. It is fond 
of stopping watches and has fused 
the metal of a man’s watch right 
in his pocket, with the man none 
the wiser until he pulled it out. It 
has a rowdy habit of partly or 
completely undressing victims, 
sometimes incinerating the stolen 
garments. It has a young puppy’s 
passion for shoes, unlacing them, 
unsewing them, pulling out their 
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nails, tossing them far from the 
wearer or burning them to a crisp 
on his foot. 

There’s a kind of grim whimsy 
about lightning’s operations. A 
man may be killed in his bed 
while his wife beside him is un- 
touched. Cases are recorded in 
medical history of pregnant wom- 
en struck by lightning, with the 
child in utero as the only casualty. 
Contrariwise, a woman has been 
killed outright while the child she 
carried in her arms went scot- 
free. People’s skins have been 
burned from head to foot without 
their clothing being even scorched. 
In one curious instance a man 
got a bad burn on his left foot, 
none on his-right. But his right 
shoe was burned off and his left 
shoe remained intact! Lightning 
goes in once in a while for odd 
numerology, destroying every sec- 
ond telegraph pole, cracking every 
third plate in a stack, smiting 
every other cow in a stable. With 
a touch of moral allegory it once 
singled out for destruction only 
the black sheep in a flock. 


PerHaAps the most intriguing 
freak of all is the “‘lightning-fig- 
ure.”’ The reddish-brown or pur- 
ple marks which lightning often 
leaves on human skin as painful 
burns or mere discolorations have 


a strange habit of resembling fern- 
fronds, coral, branches of fir trees, 
palm leaves or other bits of pic- 
turesque vegetation. In one case 
quoted in a pre-war British med- 
ical journal there appeared on 
the subject’s skin: “‘a perfect map 
of the North American continent, 
all the important features being 
outlined with remarkable clear- 
ness.”’ At the turn of the century 
speculation was rife as to whether 
these figures were transferred by 
a weird photographic process with 
lightning acting as lens. Camille 
Flammarion, the well-known 
French astronomer who died in 
1925, declared himself convinced 
of the existence of certain rays 
emitted by lightning capable of 
producing distinct photographs of 
objects far and near. He cites a 
startling case where a faithful pic- 
ture of the nearby landscape was 
found on the inside skin of a sheep 
struck by lightning. To bring mat- 
ters a little farther up to date, 
there was the ardent Republican 
who, in 1900, hung on his walls 
pictures of McKinley and Hobart. 
When his house was struck by 
lightning, the two portraits were 
destroyed but the features of the 
president and his running-mate 
were left plainly imprinted on the 
wall. 

With modern steel construction, 
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ships now rank with automobiles 
and railway trains among the saf- 
est places to be during an elec- 
trical storm. But in the days of 
the old wooden sailing vessels, 
shipwreck by lightning was a very 
real and harrowing possibility. 
Even after Franklin flew his fa- 
mous kite and launched the light- 
ning-rod principle, they 
were seldom well protec- 
ted. There was, for in- 
stance, the Moses bound 
for Queenstown in 1862. 
In sight of Malta light- 
ning struck her main- 
mast, cut down along the 
hold and split her clean 
in two. The only soul who 
lived to tell the tale was 
her captain who managed | 
to hang on to a floating 

spar for seventeen hours 

until help came. On the New York, 
struck in the Gulf Stream in 1827, 
a prankish flash of lightning 
shivered to pieces the mirror in 
the ladies’ cabin, leaving the frame 
intact, stopped all the gentlemen’s 
watches, affected the polarity of 
the compasses, rendered the chron- 
ometer useless for the rest of the 
voyage and magnetized all the 
knives and forks. Many other old- 
timers, lost with all hands, are 
suspected of having piled up on 
the rocks because lightning had 
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magnetized their compasses into 
giving fatally false directions. 


SUMMER is open season for light- 
ning and the time to worry if you 
feel like it. Human beings have 
always felt like it. The Roman 
emperors, believing that the bay- 
tree is immune, crowned them- 

selves with its leaves 
against the wrath of the 
heavens. At various times 
the beech, the mulberry, 
the pine, the peach, have 
all mistakenly been 
thought safe shelter. More 
recently timid people 
have retired into specially 
constructed glass shelters 
or wire cages. Cranks 
have devised silk umbrel- 
las without iron ribs and 
clothes of India rubber. 
One writer advised suspending a 
hammock by silken cords from 
the center of the parlor-ceiling. 
Another pinned his faith on 
feather-beds. A third recom- 
mended placing mattresses, pitch 
or glass under one’s arm-chair. 

The plain fact of the matter is 
that neither you nor your wife 
nor your man-servant nor your 
maid-servant nor your ox (al- 
though the ox is the poorest risk) 
is apt to be struck by lightning. 
According to a survey done by 
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the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company only about three per- 
sons in every million of the popu- 
lation are so struck down each 
year in the United States. Almost 
complete protection is afforded 
the city man by the solid steel con- 
struction of the many tall build- 
ings acting as conductors for the 
community at large. 

His country cousin has to give 
the matter more thought. To re- 
duce fire risk, the experts say, 
every isolated country house 
should be equipped with a fool- 
proof lightning-rod system. A 
poorly installed, ill-grounded lay- 
out is likely to be worse than none, 
since it attracts lightning without 
furnishing it a safe route to earth. 
Hence the disrepute into which 
lightning-rods fell in Grandpa’s 
day when salesmen canvassed the 
country selling rods by the foot— 
the more feet the better—installed 
them carelessly and left the com- 
munity before trouble broke. To 
meet this situation the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc. of Chi- 
cago has been sending its men all 
over the country since 1912 to in- 
spect lightning equipment. 

Protection of life and limb is 
largely a country problem too. 
The chief thing is never to give 
lightning a chance to use your 
body as its channel to earth and 


always to avoid the immediate 
vicinity of channels it is likely to 
use, such as solitary trees, ponds, 
telegraph-poles, high-tension 
wires. The solitary walker or golf- 
er in the wide open spaces makes 
an excellent target—for all the 
indignity of the position, he is 
safest flat on his stomach. Still 
worse off is the bather, whose wet 
body particularly invites trouble. 
The best place for an umbrella in 
a thunderstorm is back home in 
its stand where its steel frame is 
unlikely to tempt lightning. If a 
country house is struck, radiators, 
stoves, water pipes and other heavy 
metal objects catch the heaviest 
discharge and so should be 
shunned during a storm. On the 
same principle even taking a bath 
is best postponed until the fire- 
works subside. 

But don’t let it all get you down. 
The old adage about lightning 
never striking twice is probably 
attributable to the law of aver- 
ages. As a matter of fact it is un- 
likely to strike even once. 


—Suggestions for further reading: 


PLAYING WITH LIGHTNING 
by Dr. K. B. McEachron $2.50 
Random House, Inc., New York 

THE AIR AND ITS MYSTERIES 
by C. M. Botley $3.00 
D. Appleton-Century Co., New York 

THE LIGHTNING DISCHARGE 
by B. F. 3. Schonland $0.75 
Oxford University Press, New York 
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To the Rescue 


DR. JOSEPH LORBER, CHICAGO 
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Westward to the Sea FROM MONKMEYER 
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Shadow Avenue 


OBERT, SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 
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Trailing Clouds of Glory FRANKLIN 
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Wind Stance 





HERBERT MATTER, FROM VICTOR LEON 
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ROBERT FREEBERG, CHICAGO 
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HAROLD BLACKSTONE, ROCHESTER, N. Y. God’s Frown 
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Cowboy on the Beach BRASSAI, PARIS 
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MARTIN HYMAN, PHILADELPHIA Anguish of Bereavement 
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Chicken Feed AMERICO GRASSO, CHICAGO 
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SUPPENMOSER, FROM MONKMEYER Coiffeuse 
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BERKO, BOMBAY 
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GASTON, FROM VICTOR LEON The Light That Failed 
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B. FRANSIOLI, MONTREUX, SWITZERLAND 
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‘eh™ HARVEY, HOLLYWoopD Mali-Gainer 
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PAUL WALL, CH, 
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SUSCHITZKY, FROM PIX 
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Swan’s Brood 











Hot Soup NELSON MORRIS, FROM PUBLIX 
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BRASSAI, PARIS 








Water Waltz 


PETER GOWLAND, HOLLYWOOD 
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BRASSAI, PARIS 
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White Collar Giri JOE CLARK, DETROIT 
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Coquette 
JOHN GUTMANN, SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Last One 
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ANDRE KERTESZ, NEW YORK 
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ANTE KORNIG, ALEXANDROVA, JUGOSLAVIA Hope Springs Eternal 
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MARIE & BOREL, PARIS 
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DR. L. G. SAUNDERS, SASKATOON, CANADA 
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Sufferance 


PAUL BERG, CHICAGO 
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KENNETH HEILBRON, CHICAGO Rainbow Round My Shoulder 
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Flight te the West 


MEISEL, FROM MONKMEYEF 
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Idleness and success are not always so far removed 
from one another as we might suppose. For when a 
person is idle, he is apt to seek “something to keep 
him busy.”” That is what happened to the heroes and 
heroines of the following authentic success stories. 


There’s Money in It 


THE WEE GRAY hours of the morn- 
ing were deadly wearisome for the 
night clerk in a Texas hotel. He cast 
about for something to relieve the 
tedium in addition to the slight diver- 
sion furnished by the few morning 
wake-up rings he gave residents of 
the hotel. Others in town might be 
willing to pay a small sum for reveille 
each morning—those who cannot bear 
a clock in the bedroom or who turn 
off their alarms in half-sleep. Now 
the night clerk’s income is growing 
steadily with his call list. 


O 


Rarsinc AzTEc ceremonial corn was 
the hobby of Mrs. Ray Tillinghast of 
Sandusky, Ohio. One evening she 
wore a necklace of the kernels, which 
resemble agate, moonstone, chalce- 
dony, jasper and carnelian. The next 
morning, two Cleveland stores asked 
her to make corn jewelry for them, 


placing large orders. Over night her 
quaint hobby had turned into a prof- 
itable business. 


CHAUFET, WHICH drives only own- 
ers’ cars, is the brainchild of Alan 
Winfield, who went to New York to 
go on the stage but regretfully con- 
cluded that star rating would never 
fall on that Alabaman. Chaufet takes 
ladies shopping, shows visitors the 
city, drives weary executives home. 
Its most lucrative service is to ine- 
briates. Chaufet men take them home, 
put up their cars and catch whatever 
transportation is available back to 
Manhattan. Once a woman hired a 
driver to take her to a party upstate. 
She stopped frequently en route and 
arrived at her host’s in no shape to 
go in. She was too noisy to be ac- 
cepted by a hotel, so the chauffeur 
took her to his home, where his wife 
put the stranger up for the night. 
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In five magic years, Judge Alexander has 
transformed Toledo’s juvenile court system 
from national eyesore to shining example 
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Toledo’s Dead-End Kids 


by Kent SAGENDORPH 


* Outo, as in some thirty-one 
other states, a boy cannot be 
tried in a court for a crime. The 
state law says that if he is caught 
by the authorities burning people’s 
houses or robbing aged pedes- 
trians, the boy is to be charged 
merely with delinquency. Nor can 
delinquency be held against a boy 
if he subsequently becomes an 
adult crook. 

Don’t be afraid, though. Ohio 
has not thus given its juvenile un- 
derworld a legal blank check to 
commit any sort of nefarious deed 
it can get away with. A boy who 
commits any felony whatever may 
be certified by the juvenile court 
judge to the criminal court for 
trial as an adult. Or, if he is as 
old as sixteen, the juvenile court 
can commit him to the state re- 
formatory. And of course any de- 
linquent boy can be committed 


to the state industrial school. Nev- 
ertheless, for some years said juve- 
nile underworld has been getting 
away with plenty, especially in 
Toledo. 

From the file of the Lucas Coun- 
ty Juvenile Court here are a few 
cases selected at random: a twelve- 
year-old who shot his school prin- 
cipal with a revolver; a sixteen- 
year-old who set twenty-three in- 
cendiary fires and laid waste part 
of a residential section; a twelve- 
year-old who organized other boys 
into a gang which waylaid and 
outraged housewives near chain 
grocery stores. 

There are others; thousands of 
them. One night a gang of young 
hoodlums smashed ninety-two 
street-lights with rocks and air- 
guns, just to be doing something. 
A boy went about one section of 
the city turning in false fire alarms, 
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which cost Toledo $4,500, tied up 
traffic and endangered many lives. 
They caught him after his score 
reached thirty-eight, and turned 
him over to the juvenile court. 

Upon this court, to a degree 
unparalleled in history, lies the 
responsibility for keeping Toledo’s 
juvenile delinquents from becom- 
ing adult criminals. It has full 
authority; the law empowers it to 
handle the case of the budding 
young hoodlum any way it sees 
fit. 

For many years prior to 1937 
the Toledo court was not coping 
with the problem; every year the 
toll of damage and of vicious crim- 
inal violence by unruly boys was 
on the increase. 

Finally, the school authorities, 
the ymca, the churches and the 
police joined in a vociferous de- 
mand for a housecleaning. The in- 
vestigation that followed hit Toledo 
like a bomb. 

It dug down far beneath the 
apparent surface and dragged 
forth some slimy, wriggling facts. 
Its guns swung toward the chief 
probation officer, a former coal 
salesman who had been the judge’s 
campaign manager. It found that 
a couple of process-servers, both 
straight political appointees, had 
been handling the delinquency 
cases with the help of a pair of 


typists, while the probation of- 
ficers themselves were out cam- 
paigning for the judge, serving as 
party hacks and loafing around 
the office staring at girls who had 
been brought in on sex-delinquen- 
cy charges. 


Anp so Toledo’s leading citi- 
zens arose in righteous indigna- 
tion. They demanded a new or- 
ganization and determined to se- 
lect and elect the kind of judge 
they wanted. 

They sought a sort of four-eyed 
monster: a lawyer possessing in- 
tegrity, intelligence, industry and 
independence. They combed the 
roster of Toledo’s lawyers and 
finally united upon a forty-seven- 
year-old Harvard Law graduate 
who was serving as assistant prose- 
cutor. His name was Paul W. 
Alexander, and he made it plain 
that if he was elected his staff 
would be appointed not for po- 
litical considerations but on a 
merit basis after a civil service 
examination. 

Today, in his early fifties, with 
well-brushed white hair and a 
close-clipped white mustache, 
Judge Alexander has just the kind 
of piercing gaze needed to frighten 
a recalcitrant defendant into a 
panic. In a black robe on a pan- 
elled walnut bench, in the cathe- 
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dral-like solemnity of a high court, 
he would be a personification of 
the majesty of the Law. 

But, instead, he has transferred 
all the juvenile hearings to his 
chambers, which he had fixed up 
to look like a sort of study in a 
private home. He has dispensed 
with all the usual 
court hocus- 
pocus. His hear- 
ings are so infor- 
mal and private 
he doesn’t even 
have a clerk or 
stenographer 
present. 

His first con- 
cern has been to 
eliminate the 
guess-work in 
diagnosing and treating juvenile 
delinquents. To accomplish this 
he has done some pioneering in so- 
cial science. He transformed the 
juvenile detention home, which 
was literally a child jail, into a 
“Child Study Institute,” staffed 
with four psychologists, a pedia- 
trician and a psychiatrist, as well 
as the usual group workers and 
matrons. 

Judge Alexander’s pet peeve is 
pedantry. Although he is fully cap- 
able of understanding the jargon 
of his multi-initialed staff when 
they talk about recidivism and 


schizophrenics, he has threatened 
to fire on sight any staff member 
he catches using such patter be- 
fore clients. 

Once he burst out in guffaws 
upon reading in a report that the 
erring boy had been born by in- 
strument delivery. “I suppose,” 

he remarked, “I 
couldn’t decide 
the case if I didn’t 
know that.” 


THE JUDGE 
himself acts in all 
cases only as final 
arbiter. He sees 
the boy only 
when the time for 
a show-down 
comes; whether 

it’s reform school or another 
chance to go straight. Everything 
up to that point has been handled 
by the chief probation officer and 
the staff. Before the boy is called 
in, the men who have handled 
Johnny Jones sit down with the 
Judge and discuss, across a desk, 
what to do. Then the boy comes 
in, sometimes with his parents, if 
any, and the Judge listens to him. 

This is a crucial moment in 
the boy’s life. To make it easier, 
the Judge is just as friendly as he 
can be. It’s a problem of sales- 
manship, without any known par- 
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allel in court procedure. If he can- 
not get that boy’s co-operation, 
all Society is helpless. In Judge 
Alexander’s court, the law gets 
along with the child; encourages 
him, helps him, and needs his 
help in return. By adroit question- 
ing and homely examples the boy 
is usually “sold” on the plan pre- 
viously recommended for him. In 
effect, he pronounces his own sen- 
tence. 

Take the case of the sixteen- 
year-old firebug who set the twen- 
ty-three fires. While the case rec- 
ord was being collected, the boy 
was held, not in a barred jail, but 
in the Child Study Institute. 
There he was given his regular 
schoolwork, played basketball and 
got acquainted with the staff. 

Little by little, the facts came 
out. He hated his father who 
was so ambitious for the boy that 
whenever the boy failed to make 
the grade the father knocked him 
down, beat him with a strap and 
threw cold water on him. He 
hated everybody. Sure, he burned 
them houses. So what? 

At this point the judge of an 
adult court would have said: 
“Guilty! Five years!’ But the ju- 
venile court judge could not do 
that. He knew the boy was defi- 
nitely not a pyromaniac; he knew 
what was the trouble. 


“Johnny,” mused the judge, 
**how would you like to live in a 
home out on a farm? You can 
have a lot of fun out there; some- 
thing to do beside thinking up 
ways to burn up people’s houses. 
We know a couple who want to 
take you into their home. They 
will be your father and mother. 
They'll be good to you. They 
want you.” 

“They want me?”’ repeated the 
boy. “Do they know what I done?” 

“Yes. They want you anyhow.” 

“Pll go,” said the boy, finally. 
*‘Nobody’s ever trusted me. If 
they'll let me live there, [ll be 
good to them.” 

That was four years ago, and 
he kept his word. He hasn’t had a 
moment’s trouble since. 


JupcEe ALEXANDER and his chief 
probation officer, Mr. L. Wallace 
Hoffman, originated the Lucas 
County foster-home system of car- 
ing for delinquents, and of 250 de- 
linquents who have been placed 
in new homes, only three have 
ever come back. 

In the case of the boy who shot 
his school principal, the system 
saved him from a long prison 
term. The boy didn’t know how he 
happened to think of it. He found 
a loaded revolver in his father’s 
bureau drawer, and when the 
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bell rang to go to his second class 
he went to the principal’s office 
instead. He commanded her to 
summon a twelve-year-old girl 
named Gracie, whom he knew. 
His idea, he said, was to get the 
principal to take Gracie and him- 
self across the street to a drug- 
store and buy them an ice-cream 
soda. The principal declined to 
do as he said, so he calmly shot 
her. In time, she recovered. 
There was a great public clamor 
to transfer him to the criminal 
courts for trial by jury, but Judge 
Alexander refused to relinquish 
jurisdiction and finally decided to 
give the boy a break. He put him 
into a foster home for several 
weeks, then brought him back to 
Toledo and transferred him to 
another school. Today the boy is 
at the top of his class at school. 


Not always is Judge Alexander 
so lenient in handling his way- 
ward boys. Once, to an astonished 
parent, he said: 

**What your son needs is a good 
old-fashioned spanking. Since you 
have neglected to provide him 
with that example of good train- 
ing, I’m going to do it right here 
and now.” 

He hasn’t had any trouble with 
that kid since, either. 


Suggestions for further reading: 


YOUTH IN THE TOILS 
by Leonard V. Harrison 
and Pryor McNeill Grant 

The Macmillan Company, New York 

WAYWARD YOUTH 

by August Aichhorn $2.75 
The Viking Press, Inc., New York 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE 

by Karl C. Garrison $3.00 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 


THE YOUNG DELINQUENT 
by Cyril Burt $5.00 
D. Appleton-Century Co., New York 


$7.50 


Opened by Mistake 


A LETTER to Rudolf Valen- 
tino, beloved idol of flap- 
pers, was posted on the letter- 
rack of the studio in which he 
worked. A colleague opened it 
by mistake, saw that it contained 
a note from Valentino’s tailor, 
urging payment of money long 
overdue, closed it again care- 
fully and replaced it on the rack! 


A few minutes later Valentino 
arrived. He opened the letter 
with carefully studied poise, 
and started to read it while a 
beatific smile spread over his 
face. Then, folding the letter 
and putting it away, he slowly 
wagged his head and spoke: 
‘Silly, silly, little girl!” 

—E. Casparius 
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A report from a strictly neutral 
observer on who 1s doing what in 
the realm of the very lively arts 


Carleton Smith’s Corner 


Coronets: 

To Carmen Amaya, an elemental, 
primitive force, reminding us that 
there is still gypsy in us. 

To Frank Lloyd for I, James Lewis; a 
stirring drama with superior direction. 
To Bruno Walter for his broad, sonor- 
ous reading of Beethoven’s £roica. 
(Columbia Album 449). 

To Lynn Fontanne for The White 
Cliffs of Dover: a living document of 
our times. 


No-Hums: 

To Don Ameche for repeating himself 
and his teeth. 

To Saroyan, whose fantasy in The 
Beautiful People belongs in a poem, 
not in a play. 

To Gertrude Lawrence’s recordings 
from Lady in the Dark, which should 
be kept strictly in the dark. 


Thorns: 

To Garbo for being niggardly with 
her screen self. 

To sprawlers who trip you up in dark 
movie houses. 

To under-rehearsed summer sympho- 
nies which drown out more harmoni- 
ous choruses of birds, crickets and 
frogs. 

To toilet-less transcontinental buses. 


Glossary: 

Petting: A lesson in anatomy by the 
Braille system. 

Musicology: Everything pertaining to 
music except music itself. 

Sally Rand: Fans across the navel. 
The Lux Show: Cleanest program on 
the air. 

The height of obscurity: Vice Presi- 
dent of Germany. 

Rhumba: A stuck phonograph record. 
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Statistics Show: 

In ten years, four and one half million 
people have looked at New York from 
the top of the Empire State Building. 
Fewer out-door theaters are in opera- 
tion this summer. 

Most Washington desks have five or 
more phones; F.D.R.’s has only one. 
An inferior race will always outbreed 
a superior one. 

Pan-American’s East-bound Orient Ex- 
press leaves Wake Island at six Sunday 
morning and arrives at Midway Is- 
land at four on Saturday, the day be- 
fore. 

A fly hatched in May could have five 
million descendants by Labor Day. 
Grace Moore has had the longest 
succession of artistic flops in history. 
There are more blue-eyed than brown- 
eyed girls, more brown-eyed than 
blue-eyed men. 


So They Say: 

Japanese editorial: “Who would want 
to conquer the democracies? They 
won’t work more than forty hours a 
week for anybody.” 

Charlie Chaplin: “Only the unloved 
hate.” 

Hitler: “It is universally known that 
a nation cannot be saved by prayer.” 
Oscar Wilde: “Vulgarity is simply 
the conduct of other people.” 


Strictly Incidental: 

Kirsten Flagstad may not be able to 
return from Norway. 

Jack Benny has been offered a radio 
contract for 1943. 


You can now travel to Panama by 
auto. 

Several million Americans are going 
into the Army without a thought of 
making provision for their property. 
Paramount is producing a film on the 
life of Texas Guinan. 

Washington’s overflow visitors now 
sleep in stationary Pullmans. 
Restaurant pickets recently went on 
strike against their own union, de- 
manding a fifty cent daily increase. 
Jack Dempsey’s Broadway restaurant 
was originally named Jack Dempsey’s 
Punch Bowl. It had to be rechristened 
because tourists thought it was a 
gymnasium. 

Gary Crosby, Bing’s seven-year-old, 
will play his father’s son in The Birth 
of the Blues. 

New York Times Book Item: ‘Pocket 
Books has added a Pocket Bible that 
adheres pretty closely to the original.” 
Vincent Lopez’s Predictions contains a 
chapter: “‘Why the Human Body is 
like a radio set.” 

While conducting, Raymond Scott 
takes candid shots of dancers. 
Brenda Marshall doesn’t send out 
written invitations to parties. She 
sends home-recorded phonograph rec- 
ords instead. 

Priscilla Lane is starting a new fad. 
She has costume jewelry in every 
letter of the alphabet and wears the 
initials of her escort of the evening. 
The hardest job of the winter was to 
get the Italians in the Metropolitan 
Opera chorus to do the Greek gestures 
in Alceste. 
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Talk is forbidden in the Eichstadt fortress, 
but they still whisper praises for Anna, who 
dared what few women would do: a short story 





Anna’s Gift 


by GEORGE SUMNER ALBEE 


HERE were two of them in the 
nace stone cell—little Hans 
and big Eric. Their crimes were 
great. Eric’s crime was that he 
believed too much money made a 
man unhappy. Hans’s crime, more 
serious still, was that his mother 
had been a Jewess. 

“Tt is!” cried Eric. He was so 
startled that he let go his hold of 
the window bars. His heavy prison 
boots struck the stone floor with a 
thump. 

“What is?” asked Hans dream- 
ily, watching the water-stain on 
the wall change into a face, a 
mountain, a lace shawl. 

“A girl! In the laundry!” 

“Tt can’t be.” 

It couldn’t be, but it was! Sure 
enough, Hans saw, scrambling up 
into the niche, there was a woman 
in the building opposite, behind 
the last barred window on the 


right. She was not a girl. Eric 
had been wrong there—or maybe 
she looked like a girl to Eric. She 
was a big-shouldered woman, 
broad in the hips, with a red face 
and a coiled braid of light hair. 
Hans’s mother had once hired a 
cook who looked like her, when 
Hans had a mother and a home. 
The Chief Warden was having 
her come in to do his laundry. 
Her strong arms thrust up and 
down, up and down in a tub. 


THERE WERE six hundred men 
in the Eichstadt fortress. Talk was 
forbidden at the noon meal but 
there was no need of it. Judging 
from the excitement everyone had 
either seen the woman or been 
told of her. Talk burst out during 
the four o’clock exercise period 
in the dank courtyard: “‘Who is 
she? Does anybody know her 
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name? Do you think she’ll come 
again? What color was her hair?” 

The woman came every Tues- 
day morning after that to do the 
Warden’s washing. She came at 
eight o’clock. Either Hans or Eric 
was in the window by seven-thir- 
ty, peering out as the other pris- 
oners clambered silently into their 
high niches. They had no watch, 
so whoever was not at the window 
counted his pulse. When he came 
to 500 he said, ““Time,” and they 
changed places. 

Eric, in a way, had been right 
after all, for although she was not 
a girl she was as lovely as a girl. 
She was very beautiful. Her fore- 
arms as they came up from the 
soapy water, catching the light, 
were as white and firm as—as— 
Hans could not think of a fitting 
word. At her tub in the slant of 
silvery winter sunlight she remind- 
ed him of an old Flemish painting 
in his grandmother’s house. 

Everyone began to write letters 
to the woman the second time she 
came. Some of the men pretended 
they weren’t writing, but the oth- 
ers took their letters out of their 
uniform pockets unashamed and 
read them aloud anxiously, ask- 
ing: “Does it sound all right to 
you?” The letters enquired what 
her name was, where she lived, 
where she had been born, whether 








she could come any oftener. 

But a problem presented itself. 
“It’s all very fine to write,” said 
a strapping farmer who was doing 
eight years for mauling the entire 
squad of a food confiscation pa- 
trol, “but how are we going to 
get them to her?” 

A youngster from Bremerhaven, 
a sailor, volunteered to do it. He 
was warned that it might mean 
another “‘attempted escape’’ and 
a burst of machine-gun bullets in 
his back, but he smiled. He was 
no fool. He had a plan. He mopped 
the floor in the laundry. Tuesday 
morning, before she came in, he 
would drop the letters into her 
tub—everybody’s letters. The tub 
had a wooden cover which would 
keep them from being seen. 

Eric had the first turn at the 
window that morning. He nodded 
down to Hans the moment he 
caught sight of her. “‘She’s there!” 

“Tell me,” Hans hissed. ‘‘Tell 
me, damn it!” 

*She’s got ’em, I think. She 
must have. She’s standing back 
from the window. She’s afraid. I 
think she’s got ’em.” 

They changed places then. Be- 
fore the next 500 could be counted 
the woman had her tub full and 
her suds made. They were almost 
certain she had the letters. They 
watched byturns, hardly breathing. 
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reported rapturously, sliding hur- 
riedly down from the window. 
She came to the bars and smiled. 
She looked all along the buildings 
and then up and down. She smiled 
at all of us!” 


THE WOMAN found new letters 
in her tub the Tuesday after that. 
Again she sent her smile traveling 
slowly along the walls. She even 
remembered to smile in the di- 
rection of the solitary-confinement 
cells that were half buried under- 
ground. She spelt out her name 
with her own fingers. It was Anna. 

The Tuesday following, when 
she finished her wash and came 
to the window, Anna crumpled 
suddenly and leaned against the 
bars. Her head fell. 

**She’s crying,’? Hans whis- 
pered, horrified. ‘““She keeps shak- 
ing her head; I can see it moving. 
She can’t stand it.” 

Eric doubled his big fist and 
struck Hans’s leg where it hung 
down from the window. He 
groaned. ‘‘We’ve got to stop writ- 
ing. We’re making her unhappy. 
She’s sorry for us. You! You’re 
supposed to be so goddamed in- 
tellectual! Why didn’t you think 
of this? You’re supposed to think 
of things!” 

Hans reported, “‘She’s signal- 


“She has them!” Hans finally 


ing. She’s holding up one finger. 
Now she’s moving her head up 
and down, saying Yes. She’s pointe 
ing at herself. Me. Now she’s 
pointing at us. One—me—you.” 

“She means we’re getting her 
into trouble. We’ve got to stop 
writing, I tell you!’ Eric almost 
shouted. 

“No; that isn’t it. One—me— 
you; she’s doing it again. I think 
she’s going to do something for us 
next week.” 

There were fierce arguments in 
whispers all during the exercise 
period. In the end everyone 
agreed that was what Anna had 
meant. She had made a promise. 
She was going to do something 
for them, or bring them some- 
thing. 

When Tuesday came Hans and 
Eric were closer to a quarrel than 
they had been during the four 
years they had shared a cell. 

But they need not have risked 
a quarrel, for Anna knew they 
would be taking turns. She made 
sure her gift would reach every- 
body. She did everything very 
slowly. 

They watched. 


SHE DID not go to her tub at 
all, this morning. She came 
straight to the bars instead, where 
the sun was full on her. They saw 
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her pull a bench or a table nearer 
the window. Then she sat on it 
and slowly, slowly lifted her hands 
and shook her head and let her 
long, sparkling hair tumble down. 
Eric, taking his turn at the win- 
dow, gripped the bars and pressed 
his face against them . . . She 
took out a comb—it was a brown 
celluloid comb—and sat there and 
combed her hair, parting it in the 
middle and letting half of it fall 
down over either shoulder. Such 
hair! So long! 

And that was not all. After a 
long while she stooped and lifted 
something, smiling gently—oh, so 
beautifully! And the next instant 
there was a baby in her arms! 
Anna kissed it tenderly, rubbing 
her nose against its nose and laugh- 
ing and playing with it as only a 









mother can. Minutes went by. 
Finally she unfastened her dress. 
It had buttons down the front. 
She opened it at the throat and 
pulled it down on one side. Then 
she sat quietly in the window be- 
hind the bars and nursed the 
baby, swaying slowly back and 
forth, singing a lullaby. They 
could almost hear it. 

Eric sat on the plank bed and 
cried. Hans walked to the water- 
stain on the wall and laid his cheek 
against it, closing his eyes. 

Then Anna did not come again. 

The guards made no secret of 
what they did to her. The charge 
for Anna was “‘sexual exhibition- 
ism.” 

They put the cold, black muzzle 
of a pistol against the back of her 
golden head and shot her for it. 


Solution to Spy Case on Pages 59-60 


The two small pieces of paper 
show parts of four Dutch words 
—of the four test words which 
figured in the dialogue of this 
case. 

Only two types of individuals 
might want a record of these 
words: a Dutch counter-spy or 
a German spy training to work 
against the Dutch. Since the 
Dutch know the intricacies of 
their own language, there is 


little excuse for associating pos- 
session of the typed list with a 
Netherlander. Moreover, there 
is an important secondary clue 
—the owner of this torn-up test 
list had made a pencil note (gh) 
beneath the hazardous “‘g” of 
*“Myngas.”” No Dutchman need 
do that. This blunder seems. 
convincing proof that the fugi- 
tive was a German fifth-col- 
umnist. 
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One hundred thousand refugees in America 


are lending proof every day to the old theory 


that adversity helps to strengthen the soul 





A Crust of Bread, and Liberty 


by MarTIN GRAHAM 


F You are a watchful walker in 
New York’s main streets, you 
can pick out the refugees by their 
oddly tailored suits. The women 
you know by their funny shoes. 

These men and women are the 
jobless, rootless, moneyless Euro- 
pean intellectuals, white-collar 
people. They have learned how to 
live on fifty dollars a month in a 
town notorious the world over for 
its high costs. And they live on it 
decently. 

There goes Dr. Franz Gebhart 
(for obvious reasons we shall use 
fictitious names in this article) on 
Fifth Avenue. He is one of the 
2,544 refugee physicians. He’ll 
have his lunch presently in a self- 
service cafeteria. He’ll have two 
portions of boiled rice (ten cents), 
one portion green peas (five cents), 
all mixed up with plenty of free 
tomato ketchup; toast or dinner 


rolls or bread and butter (five 
cents), and a cup of coffee (five 
cents). A perfect meal for a quar- 
ter, says the doctor. 

He was a surgeon back in Vien- 
na. A vast and prosperous prac- 
tice permitted him to operate gra- 
tis on the poor. He had his offices 
and a six-room apartment on the 
fashionable Kartnerstrasse; he em- 
ployed two assisting nurses and 
three servants. 

Now, at forty-five, he has had 
to start life anew, having landed 
in Manhattan with a quarter in 
his pocket, the price of one mod- 
est cafeteria luncheon. For a few 
days he managed on a pair of 
cuff links. Then he set out to try 
to live decently on his “income,” 
which is less than fifty a month. 
Eight dollars a week comes from 
one of the refugee committees, 
fifteen a month from a Park Ave- 
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nue physician who knew Dr. Geb- 
hart in Vienna. 

A newcomer must pay the price 
of learning the ways of a strange 
city. The doctor began by taking 
a furnished room in the West 
Eighties for six dollars a week, 
but soon moved to a four-fifty 
room in the same building. Elec- 
tricity included. 

It is smaller and more plainly 
furnished than his old room, but 
cozier. It is at the back, but then 
he prefers the quiet. The doctor is 
happy in his little domain. 

Near the window is a fine old 
rocking-chair worn to comfort by 
many predecessors; he has only to 
stretch out a hand to the shelf 
for one of the few torn medical 
books that he has picked up for a 
song in second-hand bookstores; 
with the same motion he can turn 
the button of his radio, bought 
for two dollars at a pawnshop. 

The landlady thinks the world 
of the doctor: he makes his own 
bed. It’s his concentration-camp 
education. He used to feel the 
rubber truncheon if there was a 
wrinkle on the solitary horse-blan- 
ket covering his miserable straw 
tick. 


Dr. GEBHART was introduced 
to cafeterias by the dean of Vien- 
nese journalists, the famous Jo- 


hann Richter, one of the greatest 
living Austrian authors and essay- 
ists. Richter came here a year be- 
fore the doctor did, and so knew 
all the ropes. He is seventy years 
old. Accustomed to the life of 
grand seigneurs, he bears his exile 
bravely and with resolution. 

The doctor, remembering Rich- 
ter asa heavy smoker in his Vienna 
days, wondered by what super- 
human efforts he could have sur- 
rendered his passion. 

“The point is that cigarettes 
are not vital,” answered Richter. 
“The problem today for us exiles 
is whether we can survive on the 
kindly alms we get. If you have 
no passions you can live on fifty 
dollars a month. We have to hold 
our own, keep our minds alert, 
body and soul together for any 
task that lies ahead of us in the 
midst of the world cataclysm. We 
are very fortunate to be here, and 
we simply must manage. But cav- 
iar and smoking are above the 
subsistence level, so I have given 
them up. We need vitamins.” 


To PEOPLE with huge appetites 
for life and food this existence and 


nourishment may seem scanty. 
But it is not. It does require will- 
power to live it. But these highly 
educated people have inner re- 
sources that can lend interest to 
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the most Spartan life. 

The main thing is that they are 
free in a warless country. Those 
who have decided to stay and 
melt in the melting pot—and the 
majority have—are happy, lofty 
in spirit, and a valuable asset to 
their new homeland. 

Many of these people live on 
Washington Heights, ten to four- 
teen people renting a seven-room 
modern apartment. In one of these 
community apartments lives a for- 
mer German university professor 
who encourages his flat-mates with 
Buddhist philosophy. The bedrid- 
den wife of a famous Austrian in- 
ternational lawyer runs the kitch- 
en from her pillows. An industrial- 
ist from Denmark, formerly very 
rich, makes cheap cigarettes for 
the commonwealth on a little 
machine. A German pastor and 
his wife who speak good English 
give lessons to those who are 
struggling with the language. 

Then there is Heinz Lischke, 
formerly a well-known and highly 
successful concert pianist in Ber- 
lin. He has been here two years 
and some months, and not once 
has he taken a penny of refugee 
money for living expenses. He pre- 
fers to earn his livelihood by play- 
ing the piano, one dollar per hour, 
at rehearsals for aspiring chorus- 
girls and he is lucky if he gets 





twelve hours a week. Luise Lischke 
thinks she is fooling her husband 
when she adds seven or eight dol- 
lars a week to his income by doing 
hemstitching at home. 

The Lischkes live on the out- 
skirts of Greenwich Village in an 
old house on a busy street. Luise 
has made it one of the most cheer- 
ful homes of this category in town. 
Soon after they arrived she bought 
old furniture and painted the 
pieces in gay colors. A second-hand 
built-up innerspring mattress cost 
three dollars. When the baby 
came, Lischke built a screen to 
serve as a separating wall for the 
nursery. 


Many oF the white-collar refu- 
gees don’t know where their next 
meal is coming from. Most of 
them are too proud to accept help. 

So was a certain Polish profes- 
sor of economy, who is a prince 
besides. Two weeks after he came 
to this country he advertised in 
the papers that he was willing to 
take any kind of job. In a few 
days he was busy as a gardener. 
“At least I can go to a concert 
after doffing my overalls,”’ he says. 

But this is a fortunate case; 
usually a would-be employer looks 
at white, uncalloused hands with 
a disapproving eye. In general, 
the white-collar refugees fare very 
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badly in New York, trying to get 
a job either in their own profes- 
sional spheres or at manual labor. 
But they are not altogether idle, 
for not wasting money is hard 
work. 

And so is not borrowing it. 

Dr. Gebhart went to his grocer’s 
one night. Picking up a jar of jam, 
he asked: “How much for this?” 

The grocer named the price. 
When he saw that Dr. Gebhart 
was short of change, even before 
the doctor could speak, he said: 

“If you haven’t enough money 
on you, you can pay for it tomor- 
row. We know you, Mister.” 

The doctor slowly put the jar 


of jam back on the shelf with the 
peculiar pang in his heart that a 
small boy feels when he wants a 
delicacy and can’t have it. 

“No, thank you. I don’t take 
credit,” he said quietly. 

He knows that if he did the 
spell would be broken. He could 
never again live on fifty a month. 


Suggestions for further reading: 


FROM MANY LANDS . 
by Louis Adamic $3.50 
Harper & Brothers, New York 


QUEST 
by George Dibbern $3.00 
W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., New York 


I AM AN AMERICAN 
Edited by Robert Spiers Benjamin $1.75 
Alliance Book Corp., New York 


Georges 
Schreiber 


i 


When the twenty-five-year-old Georges Schreiber came to 
the United States from his native Belgium ten years ago, 
he was so grateful for the opportunities offered him in 
this country that he traveled into each of the forty-eight 
states to put down on canvas his first impressions. Missis- 
sippit Moon is his whimsical record of the luminous spell of 
the South. Of all the paintings on the walls at his first 
exhibition here, this canvas most delighted the crowds of 
visitors. Critics have heaped compliments on his other works. 
Thomas 
Hart 
Benton 


His two-fisted attitude toward freedom for the arts and 
artists has won for Thomas Hart Benton the tag “‘a child of 
controversy.” His career has been the most dramatic in 
American art. Painter, muralist and anthropologist, he 
demonstrates in The Fence Mender (see reverse side of 
gatefold) his keen interest in lithography and composition. 
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There'll always be those ready to parade 
to the land of apple-pie-in-the-sky—at least 
until our own house ts in apple-pie order 


Aftermath in Louisiana 


by Howarp WHITMAN 


que PEOPLE think America is 
immune to dictatorship. They 
think dictators are for far-away 
places like Russia, warlike places 
like Germany and muddled places 
like Italy. Such thinking is incor- 


rect and dangerous, like a man 
skiing in his underpants and shout- 
ing that he can’tcatch pneumonia. 

For America has already known 
dictatorship once—in the state of 
Louisiana from 1928 to 1935. In 
the latter year Huey P. Long was 
assassinated. 

It has taken a long time for the 
smoke to clear away, for only in 
1940 were Huey Long’s political 
heirs turned out of office. But 
now, with Louisiana in the fold of 
democracy once more, a great 
deal can be learned from a sharp 
look inside America’s only dicta- 
torship. Canit happenagain? What 
made it tick? How can you stop it? 


Yes, it can happen again. Back 
in the red-clay Louisiana hinter- 
land, where they produce 95,000,- 
000 barrels of oil and about ten 
good hillbilly songs a year, there 
are lots of solid American folk 
who think dictatorship is fine. 
Many of them, in their sagging 
shacks, have two pictures hanging 
on the walls: one a picture of 
Jesus, the other of Huey Long. 

Kingfish of the Louisiana Lodge, 
who rocked America with laugh- 
ter and shocked it into fear with a 
dictatorship that was at once opera 
bouffe and terrifying. 

These hillfolks who still love 
Huey are good, solid Americans— 
salt of the earth. They took Huey 
to their hearts only because de- 
mocracy did ’em wrong. When 
Huey first whispered, and then 
shouted, “Every Man a King” 
into their ears, it was against the 
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background of Old South feudal- 
ism. Louisiana was a welter of 
corruption. The whole state was 
the private preserve of privileged 
gentlemen who preferred Ramos 
gin fizzes to social reforms. Half 
of Louisiana was in the vest pocket 
of the Standard Oil Company and 
the other half in the palm of an 
aristocracy that wouldn’t let itself 
go with the wind. 

That’s why the poor folks loved 
Huey. Having no wealth of their 
own, they thought Sharing the 
Wealth was a rip-snortin’ idea. 

“Huey Long was the onlyest 
friend the poor man ever had!” 
That’s the password into the red- 
clay lands of the pot likker. You 
hear it echoed up and down the 
countryside by whiskered farmers, 
wrinkled women and grimy work- 
ers in the oil fields. 

“Huey gave us free bridges. 
Huey gave us good roads. Huey 
gave us free hospitals. Huey gave 
our children free schoolbooks. He 
cut down the taxes on our home- 
steads. Huey promised to give us 
each $5,000, an automobile, a 
radio and an income of $2,500-a- 
year for always. Huey—if he hada 
lived—would have made every 
man a king, just like he wrote in 
that there book of his’n!”’ 

Huey’s technique wasn’t new. 
Hitler, too, gave the people fine 


roads, and he promised each of 
them a Volksauto, and he augured 
a great destiny for the common 
man in that there book of his’n. 


In America, these people have 
got to be shown. Unless democ- 
racy makes them happy, they'll 
cling to the coat tails of the first 
panacea peddler who comes along. 
All the logic in the world won’t 
deter them. Their eyes are pur- 
blind to the shattering of civil 
liberties, and even the crushing 
task in the wake of Louisiana’s 
dictatorship doesn’t convince 
them. 

Any three-card monte artist will 
tell you that good, simple, honest 
people make the best suckers. And 
this is the first chapter in a dic- 
tator’s primer. It was one of the 
main reasons why dictatorship 
ticked in America. Huey Long 
found out that the people, un- 
happily, will believe most any- 
thing. 

They still think that Huey gave 
them 3,000 miles of roads on a 
silver platter. They think he pulled 
an $8,000,000 charity hospital out 
of a hat, and that tax exemption 
and free schoolbooks were wafted 
upon them with a wand. Actually, 
in the wake of its dictatorship, 
Louisiana is saddled with a debt 
of $179,473,020 and a deficit of 
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$7,000,000. The whole state is 
going to pay through the nose for 
the next quarter of a century for 
the wonderous things on Huey’s 
silver platter. 

In the wake, too, is a network 
of unfinished roads. For the King- 
fish had a habit of building roads 
from either end to 
make an impression 
on the townsfolk at 
the termini, and he 
often left a slough 
of mud in the middle 
for posterity. One 
example is his super 
highway from Alex- 
andria to Natchi- 
toches, a distance of 
around sixty-one or 
two miles. Amid public panegyrics, 
Huey paved northward out of 
Alexandria. Amid heroic hymnals 
he paved southward out of Natch- 
itoches. 

He left a ten-and-a-half mile 
hogwash in the middle. 

The dictatorship of the King- 
fish operated on the theory that 
the people wouldn’t feel it if you 
socked them in the right places. 
Huey freed them of homestead 
taxes and lowered the cost of their 
gas and electricity. He attacked 
‘“‘the big interests’’ from every 
stump in Louisiana. Then his push- 
button legislature knocked Joe 





Public for a camouflaged loop 
with state sales tax, occupational 
tax, an eight-cent gasoline tax, 
a twenty-cent oil tax, a state in- 
come tax, soft drink tax, tobacco 
tax, cigarette tax, canned milk 
tax, meat tax, liquor tax and a 
tax against retailers for dozens of 
various items on 
their shelves. 

As far asthe mass- 
es were concerned, 
that’s how the King- 
fish’s dictatorship 

gathered momen- 
tum. He lied well 
and he lied often, 
and the people be- 
lieved. 

And then, with 
the masses safely in the bag, the 
big putsch was on. Huey Long 
was quick to learn that Democ- 
racy, if you play it right, can be 
a veritable shoot-the-chutes to Dic- 
tatorship. For instance, there was 
the matter of ballots. 

Huey revived an old law from 
carpetbagger days providing that 
election officials could require any 
voter to explain clauses selected at 
random from the State Constitu- 
tion. 

When anti-Long voters went 
to the polls, Huey’s handpicked 
election officials went to work on 
them with the State Constitution. 
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Many were the Phi Beta Kappas 
and $25,000-a-year corporation 
lawyers who couldn’t explain the 
clauses satisfactorily. Huey’s third- 
grade Jeeter Lesters told them, 
“You ain’t got it right, neighbor. 
You don’t git no ballot.” 


Oratory and practical politics 
had their roles, too. Huey dis- 
covered early in his rostrum career 
that the common people, whom 
he loudly loved, and to whom he 
quietly referred as““The Great Un- 
washed,” liked a good show better 
than good reasoning. He knew 
they liked clowning, too, and he 
remembered that—even in Ger- 
many—they laughed when Hitler 
sat down at the piano. 

When Huey wanted the Ku 
Klux Klan vote, he forged a cer- 
tificate of membership in the Klan, 
went to a few secret meetings and 
made passionate pro-Klan 
speeches. Then he stormed down 
into the Catholic purlieus of New 
Orleans like an aggrieved Gala- 
had and branded the Klan mem- 
bership certificate a false, vicious 
frameup. And so those who loved 
the Klan and those who hated 
the Klan marched to the polls and 
voted for Huey Long. 

In addition to these devices 
there was always the ace in the 
hole—terror. The people who saw 


through Huey’s gold-brick Uto- 
pia, the lovers of democracy, the 
haters of dictatorship, were kept 
in a constant state of fear and 
trembling. 

If a man didn’t own property 
and couldn’t be taxed into sub- 
mission, Huey’s henchmen could 
always see to it that he lost his 
job or was accidentally clouted 
over the head as he strolled down 
a dark street. He even enlarged 
the State Highway Police into his 
own private Gestapo and made it 
legal to arrest a man and _ hold 
him incommunicado without any 
charge. 

Blackmail was perhaps the most 
potent of the terror weapons. Huey 
maintained a highly paid staff of 
spies and snoopers. Their sole job 
was to “‘get something”’ on every- 
one who dared to oppose the dic- 
tator. When they couldn’t get any- 
thing, Huey made up something. 
Once he went on the radio and 
shouted that the deceased father 
of one of his opponents was a 
“drunken sot.” He bellowed that 
another of his opponents “had a 
strain of colored blood.” He cried 
that another “had a flock of col- 
ored children all over the state.” 

To hold the whip over the thou- 
sands of state job holders Huey 
had another little trick. They had 
to sign out on the way in. Huey 
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demanded a signed, but undated, 
resignation from every one of 
them. Then if a man became ob- 
streperous, Huey merely dragged 
out the signed resignation and put 
a date on it. Once, when a Justice 
of the state supreme court hand- 
ed down a decision which Huey 
didn’t like, he whipped out the 
signed resignation of the justice’s 
son-in-law, a state job-holder. He 
dated it and dispatched a tele- 
gram to the son-in-law expressing 
official regrets that the poor devil 
had resigned. 

So it was that the Kingfish 
reared his dictatorship. You see 
how it worked. And you wonder 
—if that’s the formula, what’s the 
antidote? How can America gird 
itself to prevent it from happening 
here, again? 


THE PEOPLE themselves are the 
first line of defense. In Louisiana, 
the new governor, Sam Houston 
Jones, has the job of showing the 
people that democracy can do 
right by them. He has the job of 
convincing those Huey Long wor- 
shippers of the backwoods that 
they are only dupes and suckers 
for the fuehrer who cries, “Every 
Man a King!” All over America, 
democracy must deliver the goods. 
For wherever there develops a 
slough of corruption and special 


privilege such as existed in pre- 
Long Louisiana, there also will 
there be hordes of marchers for 
the parade of dictatorship. 

Right now, the people are fight- 
ing against dictatorship outside 
our borders. The fight on the in- 
side is bound to follow—perhaps 
after the war, perhaps after Roose- 
velt, perhaps in the economic after- 
math of national defense when the 
wheels slow down and a cry of 
Ham and Eggs, of Social Justice, 
or Share the Wealth again smites 
the nation’s eardrums. 

If the people succumb, the se- 
cond line of defense must be the 
individual champions of democ- 
racy. Leaders of hundreds of com- 
munities must stop the juggernaut 
before it gets going. Louisiana 
gives us the exampleof T. Semmes 
Walmsley, former Mayor of New 
Orleans, and probably Huey 
Long’s worst enemy. Huey’s 
henchmen called him “Old Tur- 
key Head Walmsley,” but beneath 
that derisive appellation they 
feared him because they knew that 
“Old Turkey Head” couldn’t be 
beaten down, couldn’t be bought 
off, and couldn’t be terrorized. 

Though Huey’s private army 
put New Orleans under martial 
law, and though Huey’s Gestapo 
ran hogwild through the streets, 
and though the city’s tax funds 
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were cut off for two years, and 
though Huey even tried to stench 
the town into submission by stop- 
ping. its garbage collection—in 
spite of all this, Mayor Walmsley 
held out to the last. 

America needs lots of Walms- 
leys. For, after the Walmsleys 
there is but one line of defense re- 
maining. As one of Louisiana’s 
stalwarts bluntly put it, “When 
everything else fails, you’ve got 
to git out and shoot the dictator!” 

A brooding little doctor, Carl 
Austin Weiss, put the quietus on 
Huey Long. Would it have been 
better if someone had done the 
same in Italy — after Mussolini 
made the trains run on time, but 


Mark Twain 


ARK TWAIN was in a “‘pre- 
aredness argument” in 
p g 


old Chicago Press Club just 
after President Cleveland’s Con- 
gress had voted to build a new 
fleet of battleships. The humor- 
ist’s opponent, the Reverend 


Dr. Driscol, objected to the 
Bill, insisting that all interna- 
tional disputes could be settled 
by arbitration. But Mark Twain 
diverted from the subject at 
hand (as he frequently did) to 
tell a pointed story. 

“One Sunday morning,” he 


before he filled them with troops? 
And would it have been better if 
someone had done the same in 
Germany—after Hitler built the 
Autobahnen, but before he used 
them for the rape of his neigh- 
bors? 


You answer the question. 


— Suggestions for further reading: 


LEST FREEDOM FAIL 
by N. A. Smyth $7.75 
Dood, Mead & Company, Inc., New York 


THE MARCH OF FASCISM 
by H. S. Raushenbush $3.00 
Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn. 


JUGGERNAUT, THE PATH OF DICTATORSHIP 
by Albert Carr $3.00 
The Viking Press, Inc., New York 


EVERY MAN A KING 
by Huey P. Long $7.00 
National Book Company, New Orleans 


on Defense 


began, “two ferocious dogs ran 
at each other and stood apart 
sizing each other up. Neither 
one dared to start the fight until 
one dog opened his mouth, 
showing that he had no teeth. 
Immediately the other dog 
jumped on him.” 

Mark paused to light his pipe. 
‘And now, Dr. Driscol,” he 
continued through puffs of 
smoke, “‘you and I don’t be- 
lieve in fighting, and we’re not 
going to fight now, but...” 

—F. A. RockwELL 
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“I Saw It with My Own Eyes” 


GOOD reporter depends as much 
A upon coordination of eyes and 
memory as upon his ability to write. 
This test is designed to measure your 
ability to reconstruct a scene to which 
your eyes have been exposed. You are 
asked to study the above picture for 
just one minute, noting as many spe- 


cific details as possible. Then turn to 
page 146 and see how many of the 
questions there, all based on the above 
picture, you can answer from mem- 
ory. When you have finished, turn 
back to this page to check yourself. A 
score of seven correct answers is good, 
nine or ten is unusual. Ready? Go! 
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The Good Taste Test 


Designer Paul MacAlister, A.LD., wi 








1 A Plan-A-Room living room {scale, one-half inch to the 
foot}. The brackets on the walls are windows, the triangular 


pieces doors. That's a fireplace against the left wall, and 
@ spinet type of piano. Which grouping do you favor? 





2 Bedroom, with furniture by Plan-A-Room. Here only the 
two bureaus and dressing table are shifted. Above, the 


bureaus are next to the double window. Below, they flank 
the single window. Which grouping seems best to you? 








If you had the large wall mirror on the right wall of this 


dining room, would you place your mirror-top table next to 
it {below} or in the center of the room {above}? Pretend that 
there’s a window on the left wall, which is not visible. 





4 Bedroom with twin beds. Those are windows flanking the 


large wall mirror. Would you place your beds up against 
the long rear wall {above} or against the short side wall 
{below}? Consider the positions of doors, lamps and chairs. 








& Here is a complete MacAlister living room about one foot 
long. {He gets those curtain and upholstery effects by past- 
ing bits of colored paper.} Both rooms have exactly the same 
pieces of furniture. Which seems the better arranged? Why? 
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The author of “‘You Be the Fudge” quizzes 
us on a few fine points of the common law. 
- Here is the evidence: what is your decision? 


if You Were Judge 
by Ernest R. Mortenson 








Amy shows temper- 
ament, chases John 
out of the house and 
breaks the engage- 
ment. ‘‘For my 
‘pains I at least have 
the engagement 
ring,” she thinks. 














B 

When John returns to de- 
mand the ring, Amy 
demonstrates her attitude 
with convenient kitchen 
equipment. “You gave 
it to me,” she screams, 
“Pm going to keep it.” 








44 Before the judge come John and Amy, obviously, I should have the ring.” 
both claiming the ring. John explains, “‘He admits,” she counters, “that he 
“I gave it to her as an engagement gave me the ring. The engagement 
ring. Now there is no engagement, so has nothing whatever to do with it.” 


1 








Who gets the ring?—You be the judge—Court decision is on page 150. 
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You hear them on your radio, you read 
them in magazines and on billboards, but 
do you know what products they sell? 


Every year American advertisers 
spend millions of dollars to put across 
pet catch phrases that describe their 
products or services more vividly than 
hundreds of words—so they hope. 

Each of the following fifty slogans 
has three products or services listed 
below it. You are required to pick 
the product or service most closely 
associated with each slogan. Count 2 
points for each correct answer. A 
score of 56 is fair, 66 is good, 76 or 
over is excellent. Answers will be 
found on page 150. 


1. The World’s Most Famous Lip- 
stick 
(a) Max Factor 
(6) Tangee 
(c) Coty 
2. The Eyes and Ears of the World 
(a) Pathé News 
(6) Fox Movietone News 
(c) Paramount News 
3. When It Rains It Pours 
(a) Morton’s Salt 


Their Phrase Is Their Fortune 
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(6) Alligator Raincoats 
(c) Domino Sugar 


. Mellowed Over 100,000,000 


Years 

(a) Mobiloil 

(6) Sinclair Oil 
(c) Quaker State 


. The Ham What Am 


(a) Swift 
(6) Armour 
(c) Wilson 


. The Water Level Route—You 


Can Sleep 

(a) Pennsylvania R.R. 

(6) New York Central R.R. 
(c) Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. 


. A Beverage of Moderation 


(a) Budweiser Beer 
(6) Pabst Blue Ribbon 
(c) Ballantine Ale 


. Ask the Man Who Owns One 


(a) Buick 
(6) Packard 
(c) Lincoln 


. America’s Luxury Cigarette 


(a) Marlboro 














































10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


a5. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


(5) Herbert Tareyton 

(c) Benson & Hedges 

You Can’t Beat It 

(a) Old Drum Whisky 

(6) B.V.D. 

(c) Eversharp Pencil 

Hasn’t Scratched Yet 

(a) Old Dutch Cleanser 

(6) Bon Ami 

(c) Brillo 

The Soap of Beautiful Women 
(a) Palmolive 

(6) Lux 

(c) Camay 

Eye It—Try It—Buy It 

(a) Plymouth 

(6) Chevrolet 

(c) Pontiac 

Helps Your Teeth Shine Like the 
Stars 

(a) Pepsodent 

(6) Ipana 

(c) Calox 

The World’s Most Honored 
Watch 

(a) Longines 

(6) Gruen 

(c) Waltham 

America’s Finest Cigarette 

(a) Pall Mall 

(6) Philip Morris 

(c) Raleigh 

Route of the Flagships 

(a) T.W.A. 

(6) United Airlines 

(c) American Airlines 

The Sign of the Flying Red Horse 
(a) Texaco 

(6) Shell 

(c) Socony 
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24. 
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Extra Mildness—Extra Coolness 
—Extra Flavor 

(a) Camels 

(6) Lucky Strikes 

(c) Chesterfields 

Time to Retire 

(a) Goodrich 

(6) Firestone 

(c) Fisk 

Look for the Red & White Label 
(a) Lifebuoy Soap 

(6) Campbell’s Soups 

(c) Libby’s Tomato Juice 

The Scotch with Character 

(a) Black & White 

(6) Teacher’s 

(c) Haig & Haig 


. Six Delicious Flavors 


(a) Wrigley’s Gum 

(b) Jell-O 

(c) Lifesavers 

For the Skin You Love to Touch 
(a) Pond’s Cold Cream 

(6) Noxema 

(c) Woodbury’s Soap 


. Covers the World 


(a) R.C.A. Radiograms 

(6) Associated Press 

(c) Sherwin Williams Paint 
The Golf Shaft of Champions 
(a) Spaulding 

(6) Kroyden 

(c) True-Temper 

Be Sure with Pure 

(a) Cross Country Motor Oil 
(b) Bayer Aspirin 

(c) Pure Oil 

Don’t Write—Telegraph 

(a) Western Union 

(6) Postal Telegraph 








29. 


30. 


31. 


& 
Wo 


34. 


36. 


vi, 


38. 


(c) Mackay Radiogram 

Better Things for Better Living 
(a) Du Pont 

(6) R.C.A. 

(c) General Electric 

The Watch of Railroad Accuracy 
(a) Elgin 

(6) Hamilton 

(c) Ingersoll 

No Metal Can Touch You 

(a) Pioneer Garters 

(6) Hickok Suspenders 

(c) Paris Garters 


. 57 Varieties 


(a) Bird’s Eye Foods 
(6) Standard Brands 
(c) Heinz Foods 


. A Beauty Treatment for Your 


Feet 

(a) Absorbine Jr. 

(6) Blue-Jay Corn Plasters 
(c) Red Cross Shoes 

The Protecting Food Drink 
(a) Cocomalt 

(6) Ovaltine 

(c) Sanka Coffee 


. America’s Safest Car 


(a) Studebaker 

(6) Hudson 

(c) Nash 

Helps Keep Teeth White 
(a) Kolynos 

(b) Pebeco 

(c) Dentyne Gum 

The Pause that Refreshes 
(a) Pepsi-Cola 

(6) Coca-Cola 

(c) Royal Crown Cola 
Has Had No Peers for Fifty Years 
(a) Golden Wedding 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44, 


45. 


46. 


47. 


(6) Lord Calvert 

(c) Four Roses 

Banishes “‘Tattle-Tale Gray” 
(a) Fels-Naptha 

(6) Lux Flakes 

(c) Super Suds 

Takes the Odor out of Perspira- 
tion 

(a) Odorono 

(6) Mum 

(c) Lifebuoy Soap 

The Greatest Name in Rubber 
(a) U. S. Rubber Co. 

(b) Goodyear 

(c) Goodrich 

The Sauce of 1,000 Uses 

(a) A-1 Sauce 

(6) Lea & Perrins 

(c) Heinz Ketchup 

The Oldest Name in Scotch 
(a) Black & White 

(6) Dewar’s 

(c) Haig & Haig 

The National Joy Smoke 

(a) Brigg’s Tobacco 

(6) White Owl 

(c) Prince Albert 

The Better the Gas the Better 
Your Car 

(a) Gulf 

(6) Ethyl 

(c) Cities Service 

The Shortest Route between East 
& West 

(a) United Airlines 

(6) Pennsylvania R.R. 

(c) N.Y. Central R.R. 

The Granulated Soap 

(a) Rinso 

(6) Lux 
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(c) Chipso (a) Old Mr. Boston 




















48. The Beer That Made Milwaukee (6) Paul Jones 
Famous (c) Old Grand-Dad 
(a) Pabst 50. The Sweetest Music This Side of 
(4) Schlitz Heaven 
(c) Budweiser (a) Victor Records 

49. The Very Best Buy Is the Whisky (6) Guy Lombardo’s Orchestra 
That’s Dry (c) Wayne King’s Orchestra 


Questions tor “I Saw It with My Own Eyes’ 
(Do not read these questions until you have finished studying the photograph on page 134.) 


1. This busy thoroughfare is located 6. In the lower right-hand corner, 





in five people 
(a) The United States (a) are starting across street 
(6) Mexico (6) have just crossed street 
(c) China (c) there are no people 

2. Foreground roof contains 7. Trees in park are mostly 
(a) water tank (a) evergreens 
(6) outdoor sign (6) palms 
(c) washing on a line (c) shade trees 

3. Cars are parked along 8. Office building at left center is of 
(a) left side of strect only (a) modern design 
(5) right side of street only (6) Victorian design 
(c) both sides of street (c) classic design 

4. Bandstand is located 9. No building visible is 
(a) in center of park (a) over three floors high 
(6) in near corner of park (4) without windows 
(c) no bandstand visible (c) displaying a flag 


5. Parkway down concourse con- 10. Pedestrian crosswalks are indi- 


1 
tains cated by 
(a) street lights (a) solid lines 7 
(5) telephone poles (6) broken lines ‘ 
(c) elm trees (c) pedestrians are on their own ; 
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mM‘ of us, when encountering 
words we have never seen be- 
fore, think we know the pronuncia- 
tion, but sometimes we find ourselves 
fooled. 

Words we think we know how to 
pronounce are so completely camou- 
flaged in their spelling that they 
sound surprisingly different from the 
way they look. 

The purpose of this quiz is to put 
those of us who need correction in our 
pronunciation on the right track again. 
The various pronunciations for each 
word are indicated in the simplest 
way—by phonetic respelling of the 
words. Hyphens divide the words into 
syllables. 

A complete key to the various pro- 
nunciations will be found at the bot- 
tom of each page. Deduct 4 points 
for each one you miss. A score of 60 
is fair, 72 is good, 84 is excellent. 
Answers will be found on page 153. 


A radio announcer who earns his living by 
speaking words, scored 88 on this test of 
pronunciation; how well do you compare? 


How Would You Say It? 


. vignette 


(a) vi’net 
(6) vig-net’ 
(c) vin-yet’ 


- covetous 


(a) k6-vet’us 
(6) kuv’e-tus 
(c) ku-vet’us 


. scion 


(a) si’un 
(6) sé’on 
(c) ski’on 


. meerschaum 


(a) mer’shum 
(6) mer’shawm 
(c) mér’shum 


. inundate 


(a) in-un’dat 
(6) in’un-dat 
(c) in-un-dat’ 


. globule 


(a) glob’il 
(6) glob’al 
(c) glob-al’ 





ate, at; mé, mérge, met; mite, mint; ndte, nddn, not; hue, hfrt, hut. 
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10. 


3%. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


. quintuplets 


(a) kin-t0o’plets 
(6) kwin’ti-plets 
(c) kwin-tu’ plets 


. inexplicable 


(a) in-eks-pli’ka-bl 
(6) in-eks’pli-ka-bl 
(c) in’eks-pli-ka-bl 


. climacteric 


(a) kli-mak-ter’ik 
(6) kli-mak’tér-ik 
(c) kli-mak-ter’ik 
comely 

(a) kom'li 

(6) kom'li 

(c) kum‘li 
viceroy 

(a) vis’ér-oi 

(6) vis’roi 

(c) vis’roi 


. exigency 


(a) ek’si-jen-si 
(b) ek-si‘jen-si 
(c) ek-si-jen’si 
ignominy 

(a) ig’nd-min-i 
(6) ig’no-min-i 
(c) ig-n6’min-i 
visage 

(a) viz-aj’ 

(b) viz-aj’ 

(c) viz’ij 
syllabic 

(a) si-lab’ik 
(d) si’‘la-bik 
(c) si-la-bik’ 
suppliant 

(a) sup-pli’ant 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


(6) sup’li-ant 
(c) sup-li-ant’ 
circuitous 

(a) sér-ki’i-tus 
(6) sér’ki-tus 
(c) sér’ki-i-tus 
paroxysm 

(a) par-ok’sizm 
(6) par’ok-sizm 
(c) par-ok-sizm’ 
victual 

(a) vik’ti-al 
(6) vit'l 

(c) vit’l 

caisson 

(a) ka’sun 

(6) ka’sun 

(c) ka-sun’ 


. calliope 


(a) ka-li’6-pé 
(6) kal’i-op 
(c) ka-li-p’ 


. taciturn 


(a) tak’i-tirn 
(6) tas’i-tirn 
(c) tas’i-tdrn 


. heinous 


(a) hé’nus 
(6) ha’nus 
(c) hé’né-us 


. esquire 


(a) es’kwir 
(6) es-kwir’ 
(c) skwir 


. obsequious 


(a) ob’se-kwi-us 
(6) ob-sé’kwi-us 
(c) ob-sé’kwiz 
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Knowing a good parlor trick or two doesn’t necessarily 


mean you must be the “‘life of the party.” But it does 
make it posstble for you to add a little interest when the 
evening begins to bog. The following stunts are sug- 
gested by the popular author of ‘Betcha Can’t Do It.” 


New Tricks for Parlor Gymnasts 


by ALEXANDER VAN RENSSELAER 


The Expanding Nipple 

Wuo woutp believe that an or- 
dinary nipple for a baby’s bottle will 
hold the entire contents of a Coca- 
Cola bottle? Yet it can—like this. 

First, you stick a pin half way into 
each of the holes in the nipple. The 
heads of the pins will be outside the 
nipple and the points inside. Then 
open the Coca-Cola bottle and quick- 
ly pull the nipple over the top. Wind 
a piece of strong string around that 
part of the nipple which overlays the 
neck of the bottle, and tie it tightly. 
Now shake the bottle and turn it up- 
side down. Hold it in that position for 
a short time. Repeat this procedure 
until the last drop of Coca-Cola in the 
bottle runs into the nipple. Yes, sir, 
the nipple will be expanded by the 
gas in the Coca-Cola until it is large 
enough to hold every last drop. 


Picking Two Coins Off a Glass 

HERE Is A nice stunt for nimble 
fingers. Balance two nickels on the 
rim of a high-ball glass, opposite one 
another, and ask some one to pick up 
both coins at the same instant be- 
tween the thumb and index finger of 


.one hand. You illustrate your in- 


structions by holding your right hand 
well above the glass with the thumb 
above one coin and the finger above 
the other, just as if you were going to 
pick up the coins. 

To demonstrate the stunt yourself, 
hold your hand as described above, 
and then lower it until your thumb is 
in contact with one coin, your finger 
with the other. At the same time, 
with your thumb and finger, tip the 
coins over the outer sides of the glass 
and hold them between the glass and 
your thumb and finger. Now quickly 
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draw the coins along the glass towards 
you until they meet, when, of course, 
you will be able to pinch them to- 
gether and remove them. 


A Balancing Test 

Some Persons have a better sense of 
balance than others. Here is a very 
simple test of yours. Mark a straight 
line on the floor. Stand on this line 
with your feet spread well apart, your 
toes and heels both on the line, and 
the right foot forward. Now, with 
your left hand behind your back, take 
a cork in your right hand and passing 
it between your right and left legs, see 
how far to the left of the line upon 








which you are balancing you can 
place it on the floor. Then challenge 
one of your guests to stand exactly as 
you stood and to place the cork farther 
to the left of the line than you placed 
it. In placing the cork, the-performer 
can bend his knees, rise up on his 
toes, and twist his body as he likes, 
but, under no circumstances can he 
remove his left hand from behind his 
back, move either or both of his feet 
off the line upon which they are 
placed, touch the floor or any other 
object but the cork with his right 
hand, or lose his balance. It is really 
astonishing how far from the line 
some people can place the cork. 


Court Decision to If You Were Judge 


Said the court in Jacobs vs. Davis, 
2 K.B. 532, “Though the origin of 
the engagement ring has been forgot- 
ten, it still retains its character of a 
pledge or something to bind the bar- 
gain or contract to marry, and it is 
given on the understanding that a 
party who breaks the contract must 


return it. Whether the ring is a pledge 
or a conditional gift, this is true. 
“The engagement ring given by 
the plaintiff to the defendant was 
given upon the implied condition that 
it should be returned if the defendant 
broke the contract; she did break it, 
and therefore must return the ring.” 


Answers to Their Phrase Is Their Fortune 


1.B 11.B 21. B 31. C 41.B 
2.C 12. C 22. A 32. C 42. B 
3. A 13. B 23. B 33. C 43.C 
4.B 14.C 24. C 34. B 44.C 
5. B 15.A 25. C 35. B 45. B 
6. B 16. B 26. C 36. C 46. B 
7A 17.C 27. C 37. B 47. A 
8. B 18. C 28. A 38. A 48. B 
9A 19. A 29. A 39. A 49. B 
10. A 20. C 30. B 40. B 50. B 
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Given a clue or two, you are hereby 
challenged to name the fifty persons 
whose names are herewith suggested 


ea 


Robert Louis Stevenson never lets 
you forget, in Treasure Island, that 
Long John Silver has a wooden leg. 
Having endowed this character with 
an identity tag, Stevenson was crafts- 
man enough to keep waving that tag 
in your face, so that never for a mo- 
ment does your mind lose sight of 
that malevolent man with the wooden 
leg. 

Most men have comparable iden- 
tity tags of one sort or another—some 
attribute indelibly associated with 
them. 

This quiz tests your ability to guess 
the individual, real or fictional, be- 
hind the label which ‘hints at his 
identity. In each instance, in addition 
to the “association word,” the initials 
of the individual are given as a further 
clue. 

Count two points for each cor- 
rect answer. A score of 70 is fair, 80 
is good, and 90 or over puts you into 
the excellent class. Answers will be 
found on page 153. 


Can You Take a Hint? 


22 
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. Hatchet (G. W.) 
. Umbrella (N.C.) 
. Empire State Bldg. (A.S.) 
. Ostrich Fan (S.R.) 

. Lariat (W.R.) 

. Bow and Arrow (R.H.) 
. Silver Skates (H.B.) 

. Trident (N.) 

. Dime (J.D.R.) 

10. 
it. 
12. 
13. 
14, 
$5: 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
ys o 
. Ears (C.G.) 
2% 
24. 
25 
26. 


Black Homburg (A.E.) 
White Horse (G.) 
Lantern (D.) 

Glass Slippers (C.) 
Balcony (R.) 
Diamond Studs (J.B.) 
Kite (B.F.) 

Coonskin Cap (D.B.) 
Fireside (F.D.R.) 
Harp (H.M.) 
Winged Sandals (M.) 
Asp (C.) 


Snake Coiffure (M.) 
Big Stick (T.R.) 
Nightingale (J. L.) 
Golden Fleece (J.) 























































. Heel (A.) 
28. Lamp (A.) 

29. Eyebrows (J.L.L.) 
30. Whitewash (T-.S.) 
31. Log Cabin (A.L.) 
32. Flag (B.R.) 

33. The Bee (J.B.) 

34. Dreams (S.F.) 

35. Scarlet Letter (H.P.) 
36. Haircut (S.) 

37. Rabies (L.P.) 

38. Beer Barrel (T.G.) 





. Spinach (P.) 
40. Profile (J.B.) 

41. Calamity Jane (R.J.) 
42. Seventy-seven (H.G.) 
43. Libraries (A.C.) 

44. Free Silver (W.J.B.) 
45. Apple (W.T.) 

46. Legs (M.D.) 

47. Dueling Pistol (A.B.) 
48. Tumbril (M.A.) 

49. Looking Glass (A.) 
50. Slingshot (D.) 


Answers to The Good Taste Test 


1.A is the correct room. The furni- 
ture has been more evenly placed and 
spaced, lending a greater sense of 
balance to the whole. Notice that the 
fireplace has seats for four (not two) 
people, which makes a better conver- 
sational grouping. Also, the wing- 
back chair in the lower right corner 
has been placed next to a window. 

In B there is an overwhelming sense 
of pairs (a common decorational mis- 
take). Chairs, lamps, love seats, have 
been paired off, with no real sense of 
balance. The middle of the room has 
an empty feeling. The floor lamps 
are on the wrong side of the fireside 
chairs, for light should always be 
made to come over the left shoulder. 
In A, the floor lamps are in the cor- 
rect positions. Note that in B, the 
spinet piano has no lamp. The hostess 
has forgotten that pianists need light. 
2.B is the correct room. The A 
grouping is wrong, because the two 


bureaus put too much weight on the 
double window side of the room, 
while the dressing table overpowers 
the single window on the adjacent 
wall. Notice that when the bureaus 
are placed on either side of the single 
window as in B, they make an attrac- 
tive balance for the double bed, as 
well as giving an attractive back- 
ground to the dressing table. 

3. A is an ordinary grouping, B is an 
original one. By the simple device of 
pushing the mirror-top table against 
the wall mirror, an illusion of greater 
space is attained. It practically doubles 
the length of the table and lends a 
dramatic effect to the room. If you 
consider that light from the window 
at the left strikes directly at the wall 
mirror and then—in B—is reflected 
farther onto the table top, you realize 
what effects can be attained by avoid- 
ing the obvious. A is an obvious ar- 
rangement, 
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‘#.A is right. When the twin beds 
are placed against the long wall, the 
effect of greater space is attained. In 
A there is much easier access. to the 
room through the door in the lower 
left corner. In B there is a too-com- 
mon mistake—that of placing the beds 
so that they face the windows. (Early 
morning sunlight landing on the face 
of the sleeper is not the most pleasant 
sensation.) Sunlight should illuminate 
the beds only indirectly. The floor 
lamp in B serves no direct purpose. 
&5.A is the right room. Chairs and 
sofas have been placed for maximum 
conversational efficiency. There is a 
feeling of comfortable intimacy here. 





The coffee table is correctly placed 
before the fireplace. The floor lamp 
is placed by the piano. There is lots 
of space around the library table, and 
the table set is always a good idea. 
In B there is too much angularity, 
too much catty-corner effect. The 
effect is irregular and unbalanced. 
The two heaviest pieces of furniture 
in the room, the piano and the library 
table, are too close to each other, be- 
ing against adjacent walls. There is 
no real conversational spot in the 
room. The piano lighting is particu- 
larly bad. Again, too, there is a feel- 
ing of emptiness in the middle of this 
room—an awkward emptiness. 


Answers to Can You Take a Hint? 


1. George Washington; 2. Neville 
Chamberlain; 3. Al Smith; 4. Sally 
Rand; 5. Will Rogers; 6. Robin Hood; 
7. Hans Brinker; 8. Neptune; 9. John 
D. Rockefeller; 10. Anthony Eden. 

11. Godiva; 12. Diogenes; 13. Cin- 
derella; 14. Romeo; 15. Jim Brady; 
16. Benjamin Franklin; 17. Daniel 
Boone; 18. Franklin D. Roosevelt; 
19. Harpo Marx; 20. Mercury. 

21. Cleopatra; 22. Clark Gable; 
23. Medusa; 24. Theodore Roosevelt; 
25. Jenny Lind; 26. Jason; 27. Achil- 


les; 28. Aladdin; 29. John L. Lewis; 
30. Tom Sawyer. 

31. Abraham Lincoln; 32. Betsy 
Ross; 33. Jack Benny; 34. Sigmund 
Freud; 35. Hester Prynne; 36. Sam- 
son; 37. Louis Pasteur; 38. Tony Gal- 
ento; 39. Popeye; 40. John Barrymore. 

41. Robert (“Bobbie”) Jones; 42. 
Harold (“Red”) Grange; 43. Andrew 
Carnegie; 44. William Jennings Bry- 
an; 45. William Tell; 46. Marlene 
Dietrich; 47. Aaron Burr; 48. Marie 
Antoinette; 49. Alice; 50. David. 


Answers to How Would You Say It? 


1.C 6. A 11. 
2. B 7. B 12. 
3. A 8. B 13. 
4.C 9. AorB 14. 
5. B 10. C 15. 


>a>>a 


16. B 21. AorB 
17. A 22. C 
18. B 23. B 
19. C 24. B 
20. B 25. B 
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Like a hole in the ground, worry becomes 


bigger and bigger the more you dig into tt; 


here’s how to avoid falling into the hole 








The Way Out of Worry 


by Ratpo A, Hasas 


ou MAY recall this scene from 
Noel Coward’s Cavalcade: 

A young honeymoon couple 
are observed standing at the rail 
of a great liner. Dreamily they 
look at the sea, as soft music floats 
from within the ship. Then, as the 
young people move apart, the 
audience sees a life buoy with the 
ship’s name on it. The ship is the 
Titanic. 

To the audience, of course, this 
scene is deeply moving. It knows 
that the Titanic is about to strike 
an iceberg and go under. But 
to the actors in the drama it is 
just another beautiful evening 
spent together. True, if these young 
people Aad feared some impending 
disaster, such fear would have been 
legitimate. But it would have 
spoiled a delightful hour need- 
lessly. 

Many of us spoil our whole lives 


thus, by foolishly worrying about im- 
minent misfortunes which may or may 
not actually take place. 

For example, a man who fears 
that his money will be lost deprives 
himself of present happiness by 
worrying about something which, 
even if it did occur, would merely 
reduce him to a state little worse 
than that in which his worry habit 
already has placed him. 

Consider the curious case of a 
certain multimillionaire—a man 
who made $50,000,000 in South 
African diamonds by the time he 
was forty-two. Returning to Eng- 
land, he erected a magnificent 
mansion in London, bought a 
country home, built a yacht. He 
joined all the fashionable clubs 
and launched his daughter in so- 
ciety. Then, after living high, wide 
and handsome for about a dozen 
years, he shot himself, giving as a 
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reason his fear of some day re- 
turning to the poverty from which 
he had risen. 

Naturally worry does not al- 
ways lead to suicide as in this case. 
But it can be assumed that there 
never was a situation which was 
not made worse by worry. 


THERE Is a common belief that 
worry may be remedied by remov- 
ing the cause—and that the cause 
of worry lies in the adversities of 
everyday life. But is this belief 
correct? Is the cause generally in 
the things that happen to us—or 
is it not more often to be found 
in ourselves? 

Doubtless the quickest way to 
get rid of some worries is to rem- 
edy the matter of concern: as, for 
example, to obtain cash when that 
is what is needed. But too often 
such a remedy is not feasible, and 
it is well known that the same situ- 
ation will lead one person to ex- 
treme worry while leaving another 
relatively calm. 

For worry is a subjective state 
which need not be incited by ac- 
tual difficulties that are inevitable 
in the lives of all of us. As a matter 
of fact, with most people, worry, 
when you get right down to it, is 
nothing more than habit. Even 
when things are going along all 
right, some source of distress is 





sure to appear on the horizon. 

And so the worrying tendency 
always can find something to feed 
upon. The dangerous thing is that 
worry may precipitate the very 
evil which is feared! 

For instance, a jealous wife tor- 
tures both herself and her hus- 
band, because she dreads that 
some other woman will steal him 
away from her. In the end she 
kills his love with her crazy antics 
and thus brings on the very catas- 
trophe she so dreaded. 

Or a middle-aged businessman 
becomes haunted by anxiety as to 
what will happen to him in the 
last ten or fifteen years of his life. 
He assumes— gratuitously — that 
his earning power will then be 
exhausted, and that his savings 
will be insufficient for his living 
requirements. Thus, by his worry- 
ing about a remote tomorrow, he 
is actually decreasing today’s effi- 
ciency and therefore, inviting the 
very predicament of which he is 
afraid. 

Since worry is in essence fear, a 
formula for overcoming fear used 
by Theodore Roosevelt may prove 
helpful to worriers. 

When T.R. was a boy, as he 
tells in his Autobiography, he read a 
passage in one of Marryat’s books 
which he never forgot. In it, the 
captain of a small British man-of- 
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war is explaining to the hero how 
to acquire the quality of fearless- 
ness. At the outset, he says, al- 
most every man is frightened when 
he goes into action. The thing he 
must do is to keep such a grip on 
himself that he can act just as if 
he were not frightened. After this 
is kept up long enough it changes 
from pretense to reality, and the 
man actually becomes fearless. 

This is the theory which the 
two-fisted Teddy himself used. 
“There were,” he says, “all kinds 
of things of which I was afraid at 
first, ranging from grizzly bears 
to mean horses and gun-fighters; 
but by acting as if I were not 
afraid I gradually ceased to be 
afraid.” 

It is possible for us to have 
roughly the same experience, in 
conquering our worry habit. If 
we pretend not to be afraid, when 
we are up against situations which 
ordinarily give rise to anxiety, we 
may lose our fear completely. 


By rTsELF however, this tech- 
nique cannot be depended upon 
in the case of the average worrier. 
What he needs as much as any- 
thing else is insight. 

The worrier fears chiefly the 
unpredictable, the mysterious, the 
unknown. He accordingly requires 
such understanding as will help 





dispel these sources of his dread. 
Principally he must come to realize 
that it is the fear of things, not the 
things themselves, which gives him 
the jitters—and that the majority 
of his fears are foolish and base- 
less. As one old man put it: “I 
have lived over four score years, 
and in my life have suffered many 
troubles — most of which never 
came to pass.” Nobody could ever 
prove to the people of Swift’s La- 
puta that the sun would not wear 
out—nor that the earth would not 
fall into it. Yet today we can all 
see that they were more than a 
little silly to worry about this even- 
tuality. And most of our own fears 
are similarly fictitious. 

Here is a simple way for you to 
prove to yourself that they are. 
Take a notebook and pencil and 
make a list every day for a week 
of the things that worry you. Then 
put the notebook aside for about 
a month—long enough to give all 
the things of which you are afraid 
a chance to happen. At the end of 
the period get out your notebook 
and jot down opposite each feared 
item what actually happened. You 
will be surprised not at what happened 
but at what did not happen. 

Another important part of the 
technique for conquering worry is 
to direct your thoughts into the 
right channels. You can’t make 
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yourself stop worrying by order- 
ing yourself to forget whatever it 
is that’s worrying you, but if you 
fill your mind with other thoughts, 
then the worry thoughts are elim- 
inated by substitution. 

This substitution procedure can 
be facilitated by employing the 
period of one’s childhood for pur- 
poses of reminiscence. Reminis- 
cence or thinking of this type is 
probably best because most of us 
had such a good time as children, 
and the trials of childhood oc- 
curred so long ago as to have lost 
their emotional force. Besides, con- 
siderations which may greatly dis- 
turb you now were likely of no 
significance to you as a child. 

In using this substitution device 
you will do well to pick out a 
specific childhood playmate from 
whom your reminiscence regular- 
ly may take its departure. Say the 
playmate’s name was Betty Brown. 
Then, each time you find yourself 


From the Gutter 


N A letter to a friend, Benja- 
I min Franklin once wrote: 

“A gentleman in a coffee- 
house desired another to sit 
further from him. ‘Why so??— 
‘Because, Sir, you smell like a 
polecat.’—‘*That is an affront 
and you must fight me!’—‘I 


worrying, simply recall: Betty’s 
name, how she looked, where she 
lived and so forth—this will give 
your mind something definite on 
which to get started. 

Mental substitution is a trick 
and has to be learned. But the 
more you practice it, the sooner 
will your worry habit be licked. 

Thoughdifficult and unpleasant 
conditions can’t always.be 
changed, your habit of worrying 
about them, and unfortunate ways 
of meeting and reacting to them 
generally, can and should be. | 


—Suggestions for further reading: 


IN THE NAME OF COMMON SENSE 
by Matthew N. Chappell $7.75 
The Macmillan Company, New York 


THE ART OF LIVING 
by André Maurois $2.50 
Harper & Brothers, New York 


THE SELF YOU HAVE TO LIVE WITH 
by Winfred Rhoades $7.75 
j. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia 


MENTAL HYGIENE FOR EFFECTIVE LIVING 
by Edwin A. Kirkpatrick $2.25 
D. Appleton-Century Company, New York 


Into the Sewer 


will fight you, if you insist upon 
it; but I do not see how it will 
mend the matter. For if you 
kill me, I shall smell like a 
polecat, too; and if I kill you, 
you will smell, if possible, even 
worse than you do at present.’ ” 

—Lester Hirst 
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Bread Asarule, bread-and-but- 
and ter letters faze us not a 
butter whit. It is such a simple 


matter to write in scrawly 
longhand, ‘“‘We wish to thank you 
most cordially for the lovely glass 
compote you sent us.” 

But thanking an entire reading au- 
dience for a certain state of mind... 
manifested through a long series of 
helpful suggestions—and constructive 
criticisms . . . is something else again. 

Coronet has traveled a long and ex- 
citing path since the first of the year 

. a path entirely forward and up- 
ward, thanks to your help. 

It was at your suggestion that we 
gave new meaning to the Portfolio of 
Personalities, an old standby. We’ve 








altered new features, too, like the Car- 
toon Digest, according to your wel- 
come criticisms. And we’ve added a 
Coronet Bookette and a Game Book 
feature, subject to your approval. 
What it all simmers down to is our 
new plan for Coronet: as a magazine 
of the greatest possible general ap- 
peal, in convenient pocket-size. 
Right now, we are experimenting 
with espionage problems, picture- 
story features and with the auto-obit- 
uaries. And through the Coronet Work- 
shop, you are telling us whether you 
like them. If you do, they’ll stay. 
After all, Coronet is as much your 
magazine as it is ours. Our job is solely 
to make your investment penetrate as 
deeply as possible over a wide area. 


The Coronel Dividend Coupon 


(Clip and Mail this Coupon) 


ey 


cc "Pa a 


READER DIVIDEND COUPON Ne. 7 


Reprint Editor, Coronet Magazine, 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me one unfolded reprint of the gatefold subject indicated below. 
I understand that I can receive “Mississippi Moon” by Georges Schreiber as my 
free August reprint dividend, by checking the box next to it. I understand, also, 
that I may obtain either, or both, of the alternative dividends at 10c each (to 
cover the cost of production and handling charges), if I so indicate. 


C] Mount Rushmore Memorial (enclose 10c) 


CJ Mississippi Moon: Painting by Georges Schreiber (no charge) 


CJ Grace Note: Color Photograph by Tom Kelley (enclose 10c) 
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Note: Reprints may be ordered only on this coupon—valid until August 25, 1941. 
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The Coronet Workshop 


RESULTS OF BALLOTING ON PROJECT #9 


Following is the result of the voting 
on Project No. 9 (Suggestions for 
Further Reading): 

For continuing the feature—91%. 

For discontinuing the feature—9%. 

There it is. About as nearly a un- 
animous decision as one could expect. 

And as a result, of course, the edi- 
tors will continue to publish the sug- 
gestions for further reading, wherever 
the subject matter indicates that ad- 
ditional information might prove de- 
sirable to Coronet readers. 

Various and sundry are the uses to 


which these added _ bibliographical 
notes are put. They started one wom- 
an into the study of her genealogy. A 
man and his wife use the suggestions 
as a guide to developing their home 
library. In one family they are an aid 
to raising the children. 

Obviously, each of you has his own 
reasons for wanting the suggestions 
continued. And for just as long as 
readers find a use for them, the edi- 
tors will be only too pleased to go 
right on digging up new notes on col- 
lateral reading. 















WINNERS OF THE AWARDS FOR PROJECT #9 


For the best letter on Project No. 9, the first prize has been awarded to Thomas 
Lewis Moore, Nashville, Tennessee, second prize to Mrs. Fred N. Turner, San 
Francisco, California, and third to Mrs. Lloyd Morris, Jr., Washington, D. C. 


Project #i o 


THE AUTO-OBITUARY 


The idea of assigning a well-known, living personality to write his or her own 
obituary for Coronet, was accepted on a trial basis, just a month ago. Now, 
with this issue, readers have had an opportunity to peruse two such features, 
and we put it squarely up to you. Is it a good feature? Does the novelty and 
uniqueness of the auto-obituary mark it for a place in Coronet’s ever-varied 
diet of good reading? Consider the following three alternatives: 

a. Shall the auto-obituary become a regular Coronet feature? 

b. Shall it be included only on scattered occasions in Coronet? 

e. Shall it be discontinued altogether? 
If you will take the time to write us a letter, giving us your choice of these 
alternatives, together with your reasons, you will become eligible for Coronet’s 
regular monthly awards of $25 first prize, $15 second prize and $5 third prize 
for the best such letters received. Address your entry, postmarked no later than 
August 25th, to the Coronet Workshop, 919 N. aeenegen Ave., Chicago, IIl. 





senemmniiiiies photographs and other materials submitted for publication should be addressed to CORONET, 
919 North foes Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, and must be accompanied by postage or by provision for 
pormens of carrying charges if their return is desired in the event of non-purc o responsibility will 

assumed for loss or damage of unsolicited materials submitted. Subscribers’ notices of change of address 
must be received one month before they are to take effect. Both old and new addresses should be given. 
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